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Ten Signs of 


There are many adults who 
need the perhaps stinging 
advice: “Grow up!” Do you? 
Here are some of the signs 
by which you may judge 
yourself. 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


T HAS been said that most of the 

grave problems that arise in mar- 
riage are due to the fact that one or 
both of the partners to a marriage 
have never really grown up, or have 
never stopped acting like undisci- 
plined children. This is so important 
a matter that it has even been sug- 
gested that, when a couple express a 
desire to marry, both should be asked 
this question: “Do you think you 
are mature enough to carry out the 
responsibilities of marriage?” 

Since no adult likes to be called a 
child, it is doubtful that any candi- 
date for marriage would ever admit 
to being too immature for marriage: 
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Immaturity 


in Adults 


For that reason, the meaning of the 
question must be explained in de- 
tail. And since the signs of immatur- 
ity are apt to be cleverly concealed 
during the period of courtship before 
marriage, ordinarily they are discov- 
ered only after the couple has settled 
down to living together after mar- 
riage. 

It is also doubtful that even when 
adults in age are faced with the evi- 
dence in proof of the fact that they 
are, for all their adult years, still act- 
ing like immature, undisciplined 
children, very many will have the 
will and the courage to grow up ina 
hurry and stop acting like spoiled 
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children. However, there are many 
degrees of immaturity in adults, and 
at least those who are not completely 
and hopelessly spoiled children will 
be able to face the truth about them- 
selves and to do something about it. 
The grace of God, earned by humble 
self-examination, good motivation 
and earnest prayer, can always work 
miracles in developing character in 
individuals. 


For the sake of those who would 
like to benefit by such miracles, we 
here present ten signs of adult im- 
maturity, ten signs that an adult has 
not yet emerged from the uninhibited 
outlooks and habits of a poorly 
trained child. Not all these signs 
need be simultaneously present to 
prove that a person is immature. The 
presence of even two or three of 
those listed and described is evidence 
that one is still living by the princi- 
ples and standards of an unformed 
child. 


OME persons have a much more 
difficult task than others in 
emerging from the patterns of con- 
duct expected of children but not of 
adults. Two types especially should 
be mentioned. First, there is the adult 
who was spoiled and pampered 
throughout childhood. His (or her) 
parents gave him everything he ever 
asked for. They exacted no discipline. 
They took his part, even when he was 
wrong, against teachers, companions, 
neighbors. They permitted him to be 
ruled by his feelings, never by prin- 
ciples. They never subjected him to 
punishment of any kind. Such spoil- 
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ed children can live to be 30, 40 or 
50 years old, and never start acting 
like an adult. 


The second type of person who 
usually has difficulty in emerging 
from childish ways is the neglected 
child. Many children of divorced par- 
ents, especially of those whose sel- 
fishness permitted no consideration of 
the needs of their children, fall into 
this class. Children who are neglect- 
ed by their parents, who are per- 
mitted to grow up like weeds, with 
no supervision, no instruction, no 
signs of love or interest, with noth- 
ing but bad example around them, 
are also severely handicapped for 
the task of becoming adults. Such 
children are apt to create their own 
standards of living in childhood, as 
children, and never grow out of them 
as long as they live. 


Between these extremes, there are 
many influences that contribute 
through childhood to the immaturity 
of adults. But here we are not con- 
cerned primarily with the causes, but 
rather with the effects. The hope is 
that those who see the effects in 
themselves will set about at once do- 
ing something about them. 


One more point: this article will 
point out especially signs of immatur- 
ity as seen in the married, because 
examples of it are so clear and disas- 
trous in that state. However, even 
single persons, yes, and even priests 
and religious, can look for evidence 
of these signs in themselves and thus 


-know what they have to do to grow 
‘up. These then are the signs. 
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1. Inability to compromise 


N unformed child wants his own 
way, he wants it now, he wants 
it without even considering a com- 
promise with the wishes of others. A 
typically childish statement is that 
of the boy who lays down the ulti- 
matum to his baseball teammates: 
“If you won’t let me pitch, I won’t 
play at all.” 

Echoes of that same childish atti- 
tude are to be found in many adults, 
especially in marriage. Of course 
there are occasions when no com- 
promise is lawful, as when a partner 
insists on cooperation in sin. But 
there are hundreds of other occa- 
sions in marriage when compromise 
is the only way to peace, and the on- 
ly real proof of love. 

The childish husband or wife is 
one who refuses to make such com- 
promises. “You'll do it my way, or 
it won’t be done at all.” “If you 
won’t go where I want to go, we 
won’t go out at all.” “There is noth- 
ing to be discussed; the matter is set- 
tled; my will must prevail.” 

The childish husband or wife is 
great for ultimatums instead of com- 
promises: “If you refuse to do what 
I want, I’m through; I'll go home to 
mother; I'll get a divorce; I’ll go out 
and get drunk; [ll commit adultery, 
etc., etc., etc.” How like the child 
saying: “If I can’t pitch, I won’t 
play.” 


2. Cruelty, either physical or mental 
NDEVELOPED children are 

not keenly aware of what it 
means to make others suffer. Often 
for no evident reason they will strike 
their companions, even with sharp in- 
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struments. If they find out that a cer- 
tain type of teasing causes great dis- 
tress, anger, tears, they will, until 
corrected over a long period of time, 
cruelly make use of this means of 
torture against others. 

One of the clearest signs of matur- 
ity, of having grown up, is that a per- 
son has acquired a very delicate and 
earnest desire never to give pain to 
others without a good reason. It is 
not cruelty to correct even one’s 
friends and best loved ones, even 
though this causes hurt, so long as it 
is done in a kindly manner and with 
a desire for the person’s good. 

An immature adult, however, 
shares the unreasoning and callous 
cruelty of an undisciplined child. Any 
husband who ever strikes his wife is 
guilty of this cruelty. Any husband 
who deprives his wife of necessities, 
whether for her personal use or for 
the home she manages or for the 
children she loves, is guilty of physi- 
cal cruelty. 

Mental cruelty is an even more 
common sign of immaturity. A hus- 
band who habitually contradicts his 
wife’s statements in the presence of 
others, who disparages her looks, or 
her clothes, or her abilities in any 
line, who seriously neglects his wife 
for the tavern or any private hobby 
of his own, is guilty of cruelty and is 
the equivalent of a child. 


3. Self-pity defended 
LL but the most sanguinic and 
extrovertish of children give 
way at times to sulking, acting the 
martyr, considering themselves the 
most abused individuals in the 
world. 








Growing up means learning to 
save pity for others in distress, not 
wasting it in concentration on one’s 
own causes for sorrow. It means 
learning to hide one’s periods of de- 
pression from others; manfully ac- 
cepting tough jobs, unfortunate set- 


backs, 
others. 

The immature adult has no train- 
ing or defense against childish self- 
pity. In this category you find the 
wife and mother whose constant 
theme is: “I wish I had never mar- 
ried.” Or, “I wish I had married 
somebody else.” Or, “Raising a fam- 
ily is too heavy a burden for any 
woman to bear.” Or, “Men are all 
brutes, and now I’m tied to one for 
life.’ The voice of a child thus 
speaks through the lips of a grown 
woman. 

Men often manifest the same child- 
ish self-pity. They are bitter because 
their income is less than that of their 
neighbors. They see others scheming 
against them on all sides. They may 
even blaspheme against God because 
He does not make life easier for 
them. They are children all. 


injustices and hurts from 


4, Compulsive revenge-taking 
NTRAINED children are prone 
to strike back at anyone who 
interferes with their selfish desires. 
Humorous and at the same time sad 
are the stories of children who de- 
cide to run away from home, chiefly 
to hurt their parents who have justly 
rebuked them; or who refuse to eat 
or play or talk in order to take re- 

venge on their elders. 

How many adults there are who 
continue in the same pattern of 
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childish revenge-taking even into 
their old age. Husbands and wives 
have all sorts of ways of doing such 
childish things. The long, aggrieved 
silence, the refusal to show interest 
in matters that ordinarily are of great 
concern, withholding the privileges of 
marriage, dredging up past griev- 
ances to thrash them out again—all 
these are ways of taking childish re- 
venge for some real or fancied slight 
that has been received. It’s the child 
again, saying, “I won’t eat. I won’t 
play. I won’t ever smile again. I'll 
make you suffer for what you did 
to me.” 


5. Readiness with lies of excuse 
and self-defense 


HE best of parents know how dif- 
ficult it is to overcome a child’s 
tendency to lie his way out of blame 
or deserved punishment. It takes 
long and careful training to stop chil- 
dren from accusing a brother or sis- 
ter of what they themselves did; to 
stop accusing their teachers of pick- 
ing on them when they have been un- 
manageable little monsters; to stop 
making up any kind of story to avoid 
being punished. 


Some adults have never got over 
the childish trick of lying to evade 
blame. Indeed, there is a section of 
most joke books devoted solely to the 
kinds of lies that husbands are wont 
to tell their wives. These are not near- 
ly so humorous in real life as they 
are to some broken down comedians. 
The husband who lies to his wife to 
cover up improper conduct or neglect 
of his duties as a husband and father 
is still the little boy who stole the 
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cookies, telling his mother he never 
went near the pantry. 

Wives may also manifest immatur- 
ity by resorting to lies. A splitting 
headache can be alleged to cover up 
sloth and laziness in keeping up with 
essential household tasks. Many oth- 
er half-truths and fabrications can be 
used to avoid the fulfillment of wifely 
duties. 


6. Violent quarrelling 

T IS a great day in any home when 

parents can finally say that their 
children have passed the quarrelling 
stage; that they no longer hear loud, 
angry arguments breaking out among 
brothers and sisters. Children never 
reach this stage of getting along 
peacefully with one another, settling 
disputes quietly and amicably, with- 
out unfailing good example and con- 
stant correction from their parents. 

Those who pass through all the 
stages of childhood, adolescence and 
pre-adulthood without learning to 
avoid quarrelling, will probably be 
getting into boisterous quarrels with 
those whom they love to their old 
age, unless they earnestly seek a mira- 
cle of self-transformation in this re- 
gard. 

Indeed, this mark of undisciplined 
childhood usually gets worse instead 
of better in one’s adult years. So. 
much so that quarrelling husbands 
and wives are said “to fight like cats 
and dogs,” not merely like undevel- 
oped children. 

When two immature adults get 
married, the results are usually fright- 
ful. When a difference arises between 
them, they use profanity, curses, ob- 
scene language; they throw things and 
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break things; they lose even all human 
respect and shout so loudly at each 
other that the whole neighborhood 
can hear them. 

It is bad enough when one partner 
to a marriage is childish and imma- 
ture, while the other has developed 
an adult character. The former will 
try to pick quarrels with the latter; 
will try to goad him (or her) into 
loud and foolish arguments; or will 
at least let fly with his own anger 
even when the other says not a word. 

The question that comes to mind 
in such cases is this: “How did such 
a child ever get married?” 


7. Lack of a sense of responsibility 
T usually takes a long time to 
awaken a sense of responsibility 

in young children. A mother and 
father have to tell their children not 
once but a hundred times that they 
must take care of their playthings; 
that they must hang up their clothes 
and not leave them lying around the 
floor where they were dropped; that 
they must study conscientiously in 
school and at home if they want to 
make anything of themselves. 

Some children never learn to ac- 
cept the burdens of responsibility, and 
these grow up to be miserable failures 
in marriage, or in any vocation. 
There is the husband whose golf, 
whose bowling, whose drinking, 
whose cronies, whose personal hob- 
bies are far more important to him 
than his wife and children, even 
though his wife is vastly overburden- 
ed by having to care for the home and 
the children alone. Such a one is still 
the little boy refusing to hang up his 
trousers, refusing to wash his face, 
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refusing to study his lessons because 
he’d rather watch television. 

There is the wife who says she 
“hates housework,” and therefore 
neglects it. It is often not the house- 
work that she hates; it is responsibil- 
ity; she could not buckle down perse- 
veringly to any job. So too with the 
wife who says she hates children and 
tries to escape having children, even 
though she contracted to raise a fam- 
ily when she chose to get married. 
This woman was still a child when 
she married, even though she was 25 
years old. She wanted the glamor of 
a beautiful wedding; she wanted to 
see herself dressed up in a gorgeous 
wedding gown; but she did not want 
any responsibility, and she still does 
not want it 20 years later. 


8. Misuse of authority 


NE of the unlovable traits of 
some children is their tendency 
toward “bullying” other children. In 
every group there is the little Simon 
Legree, who exacts tributes of one 
kind or another from his companions, 
who challenges to a fist fight anyone 
who resists his will, who takes sport 
in administering physical violence to 
weaker and less assertive children. 
Bullies need a good thrashing from 
someone bigger and stronger than 
themselves. 

There are those who grow up with- 
out ever learning to overcome their 
propensity to bully others. And the 
trait shows itself in an especially ob- 
noxious way when they enter into any 
position of authority over others. 

Immature husbands are especially 
prone to bullying their wives and 
children. They do have authority as 
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head of the family, but they use their 
authority not in a reasonable, loving 
way, but as a means of forcing others 
to serve their comfort, to do their 
will, to pay tribute to their personal, 
selfish wishes and desires. 

“T am the boss,” is their motto, 
“and everybody else must serve me.” 
Some well-intentioned husbands are 
really childish bullies. They assert 
that they want only the good of their 
wives and children, but they lay 
down such foolish and unjustified and 
unreasonable rules and commands 
that they destroy love and pave the 
way for rebellion in one form or an- 
other. They fulfill the definition of a 
childish bully, which means demand- 
ing unreasonable and undeserved 
tribute and service from others. 


9. Scorn for religious motivation 


N untrained and neglected child 
shows one great effect of fallen 
human nature in expressions of con- 
tempt for practices of religion. This 
is put into such childish expressions 
as, “religion is for sissies,” or, “who 
wants to be a holy Joe?” 

Much of the bad conduct of un- 
disciplined children is a defense 
mechanism against what they know to 
be good but hate to submit to. Thus 
a child will often use profanity and 
obscene words he has picked up from 
others, and will take part in vandal- 
ism and hoodlumism just to prove 
that he can do some things that good 
children would never do. He thinks it 
makes him look smart and big and 
bold. 

This trait carries over into the 
adult lives of many people. A hus- 
band who is showing some of the 
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other signs of childishness listed here 
will very often add this one too: he 
will speak contemptuously of priests 
and the advice they give to the mar- 
ried; he will run down religion as 
purely a money-making racket; he 
will refuse, with a snort of scorn, to 
read anything that might focus his 
eyes on his faults and inspire the 
beginnings of repentance. He will al- 
so sneer at his wife for her religious 
activities. In his heart he knows he 
is all wrong, but childish defense 
mechanisms make him run down 
everything that is good. He is the lit- 
tle boy shouting at the top of his 
voice that “religion is only for sis- 
sies.” He is a big boy now and has 
no need for God or anything good. 


10. Dependence on feelings alone 


HILDREN are creatures of feel- 
ing, and, until principle and vir- 
tue can be drilled into them and 
made appealing to their minds, the 
effort must be made to coax their 
feelings into conformity with what is 
good. Thus, until their training is 
complete, they must be commended 
and rewarded for good deeds done; 
they must be punished for evil so 
that they will feel the penalties of do- 
ing wrong. It is a gradual process 
through which a child is brought to 
conform its conduct, not to feelings, 
but to reason, to faith, to God’s will, 
to objective standards of good and 
evil. 

Perhaps nothing is more typical of 
immaturity and childishness in adults 
than the inability to subject their feel- 
ings to principle. Character, in the 
good sense of the word, is found on- 
ly in persons whose life is dominated 
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not by their feelings but by principle. 

For this reason, practically all the 
above manifestations of immaturity 
in some way reflect a form of slavery 
to one’s feelings, and inability to act 
on the basis of sound principles of 
faith, charity, forgiveness, honesty, 
patience and responsibility. 

Thus, the immature adult has nev- 
er learned at least to hide, if not to 
smother, feelings of antipathy, bitter- 
ness, self-pity, sensitiveness, vindic- 
tiveness and anger. We say that such 
persons have to be “babied,” other- 
wise they will explode in one way or 
another. That is simply saying that 
those around them must treat them 
as children, infant children at that, 
because that is what they are. 


Conclusion 


| Bee no readers be discouraged by 
this pin-pointing of childish 
traits which they may find in them- 
selves. In the lives of all of us there 
are times when with shame we must 
admit that we act more like children 
than adults. But with regular self- 
examination, with reflection on the 
eternal truths of death, judgment, 
heaven and hell, with frequent pon- 
dering on the passion and death of 
Jesus Christ, with prayer and good 
will and repeated resolves, we can 
eliminate our childish traits one by 
one and grow into the stature of the 
image of Christ, the perfect man. The 
only thing one should hold over from 
childhood is that humility and de- 
pendence on God as our Father that 
Christ intended to inculcate when He 
said: “Unless you become as little 
children, you shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” 





READERS 


The Language of Christ 


UESTION: In a recent meeting of 
O our study club, the question was 
raised as to what language was spoken 
by Christ. Can you shed any light on 
this matter? 


NSWER: It is obvious that Christ, 

in conversing with the people 

among whom He lived, spoke the lan- 

guage which was then in common use. 

This, according to scholars, was the 
Aramaic tongue. 

Hebrew had for many centuries been 
the native tongue of the chosen people, 
dating from the time of their exile of 
400 years in Egypt. But in the sixth 
century B.C. the Jewish nation was 
overrun by the Chaldean armies, and 
most of the Jews were deported to 
Babylon. In their absence, their land 
was taken over by surrounding tribes 
among whom Aramaic was a common- 
ly spoken language. 


When the Jews were permitted to 
return home from their exile, they 
found Aramaic strongly entrenched, 
and over the years it gradually sup- 
planted their native Hebrew, even 
among themselves. 


The first books of the Bible and the 
Psalms had been written in Hebrew, 
and so it continued to be held in great 
esteem. But it became largely the lan- 
guage of scholars, and most people in 
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ASK 


CO Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


the time of Christ had little or no un- 
derstanding of it. 

Christ, then, spoke Aramaic, and 
there are indeed some Aramaic words 
and phrases in the Gospels just as they 
must have fallen from the lips of our 
Saviour. For example, when He raised 
the little daughter of Jairus to life, He 
said to her in Aramaic: “Talitha cumi,” 
which, St. Mark (who wrote his Gospel 
in Greek) adds, is interpreted: “Girl, 
I say to thee, arise.” (Mark 5:41) St. 
Matthew reports that Christ on the 
cross cried out: “Eli, Eli, lema sabach- 
thani,” which is Aramaic for “My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me.” 
(Matthew 27:46) There are other Ara- 
maic words scattered through the Gos- 
pels, such as abba (father), raca (fool), 
ephpheta (be thou opened), cephos 
(rock). 


M. Daniel-Rops in his Jesus and His 
Times gives it as his opinion that Christ 
also spoke in the Hebrew tongue, and 
may even have made use of Greek. St. 
Luke (4:16 ff.) describes the scene in 
which Christ came to a synagogue and 
read aloud a passage from the Book of 
Isaias. But this must have been in He- 
brew, the official and jealously guarded 
language of the sacred text. As to 
Greek, Daniel-Rops contends that a 
close reading of the dialogue between 
Christ and Pilate in St. John, chapter 
18, suggest a freshness and directness 
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that no interpreter could have captured. Christ may have also spoken in Greek 
But it is certain that Pilate, the haughty cn this occasion. 

Roman, would speak only Greek, the But this is in the realm of specula- 
official language of the empire, and in tion. What is certain is that Christ or- 
the Roman view, the only civilized dinarily spoke and discoursed in Ara- 
tongue. Therefore it is supposed that maic, the language of His own people. 





MISSION MAGIC 


You ask me what is the lure of the missions, the fascination that 
always seems to be calling to the missionary to return? As well ask 
St. Paul to explain the tears that flowed down his bearded cheeks on 
the strand at Miletus, when his newly converted Catholics gathered 
around him to bid a last. goodbye. Such things are always a mystery to 
the man who has not experienced them. But once a man has tasted 
God, the experience takes the savor from all other joys. When he has 
lived in the midst of life, of the life of God in the souls of men as rich 
and as luxuriant and fruitful as the life of prodigal nature in these tropics 
— above all, when that man has been the vessel chosen by God for His 
scattering of this exuberant life, and been given the grace of paternity 
deeper and closer than what is merely human — that man, I say, would 
be less human if his heartstrings did not pull him almost irresistibly 
back to where the title of “Father” has most meaning for him. 

. Bishop Shanahan 


LOOK AWAY TO FAR-OFF LANDS! 


Unfortunately, preoccupation with the religious future of our own 
lands has somewhat diminished the enthusiasm of many for the con- 
version of the infidels; they fail to realize that aid extended to mission- 
aries is not a diversion of energies and means from the conservation of 
the faith in Catholic countries. They do not perceive, these people, that 
the missionary ideal constitutes the most effective school for educating 
souls to that sincere love for the Church and to that truly Catholic spirit 
which should shine in every apostle worthy of the name. 

We say that offering prayers, sacrifices, and material aid in order to 
carry the light and love of Christ to those who do not yet know Him 
is tantamount to providing new lifeblood to the dioceses with the old 
Christian tradition, and to saving, perhaps, many parishes which languish 
in a state of exhaustion. In this sense, Our great predecessor Pius XI 
affirmed that “the parish which neglects missionary activity neglects 
that work which is of Catholic works the most catholic, and of apostolic 
works the most apostolic.” 


(Pope John XXIII: The Pope Speaks) 
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Big Saints! Little Words! 


SAINT PATRICK 


ELL, youngsters, first of all 

let’s get the heartbreak over 
and done with! Saint Patrick was not 
an Irishman. No sir! He was born a 
good many miles from Ireland—that 
Ireland which he would love and 
work for all his life. You see, there 
is this Irish Sea between Ireland and 
England, and Saint Patrick was born 
on the English side of it, maybe in 
Scotland, maybe in England, maybe 
even on the coast of France. Nobody 
knows just where. 

Anyway, we have him born now; 
so let’s begin. 

They did not have our wonderful 
teaching sisters in those days, so Pat- 
rick was nothing special as a young 
Christian. He just sort of went 
through the motions, never really fac- 
ing up to God. In fact, he was sixteen 
years old before he realized that God 
was knocking at his door. And by 
that time he was a slave! 

What happened was this. The peo- 
ple in Ireland did not know about our 
Lord yet, so they were pretty bad. 
We would call them pagans because 
they adored just about anything that 
came down the pike. Pike means a 
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street. Now, these Irish pagans had a 
bad habit of getting into their ships 
and sailing around and beating up 
different towns. On this one trip they 
came to the place where Patrick lived. 
They licked that town, too, and put 
Patrick into one of their ships and 
made him their slave. Then they all 
went back to Ireland. 

When they got back home, they 
gave Patrick the job of watching their 
sheep on the side of a mountain called 
Slemish, and that is where God be- 
gan to nudge him. Day after day, 
Patrick watched the sheep, but after 
all, he could not talk to them, much 
less pray to them and love them, and 
so he gradually began to lift his eyes 
and his heart to the God of his child- 
hood. And I am sure that, at that 
moment, everything in Ireland found 
itself a little greener. And perhaps a 
bit more pure. Patrick did not know 
it, but he was on his way to bring Ire- 
land to the feet of our Lord. 

(We might say right here that this 
is why lots of moms and dads like to 
make a retreat once a year. Like St. 
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Patrick, they find God all over again 
there in the silence and in the prayer. 
And they find themselves all over 
again, too.) 

But back to St. Patrick! 

By this time, our Lord knew that 
Patrick was loving Him pretty well, 
so He decided the moment had come 
when our future saint must begin to 
study for the priesthood. Patrick was 
already twenty-two years old. It was 
the year 410. The night was peace- 
ful, and suddenly there were myster- 
ious voices, telling Patrick to leave at 
once for the seashore. That meant he 
must walk over two hundred miles, 
with his master’s soldiers and dogs 
following him and tracking him. But 
the road to the priesthood would nev- 
er be an easy one. Patrick hitched up 
his belt and got going. 


Walking, running, hiding, begging 
food, sleeping along the hedges, Pat- 
rick made it. The seashore at last! 
And surely enough, there was a ship 
getting set to sail. But now Patrick 
had more trouble. No money! The 
sailors told him he could not ride 
without paying, but our saint just 
went back to his prayers, and the next 
thing he knew, the captain told him 
to get aboard the ship anyway. And 
talk about hoping in God! Patrick 
did not even know where the ship 
was going! The voices had simply 
told him he was going back to his 
family. St. Patrick simply says: “I 
trusted God completely.” 

Well, the ship went all over the 
place, and Patrick gave the sailors 
quite a run for their money. At first 
they laughed at him because of his 
belief in our Lord and our Lady; but 
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after they had left the ship and were 
starving in lonely places, they would 
always ask Patrick to pray, and sure 
enough, some food would turn up. 
They were awfully glad he was along. 
Once they brought him some honey, 
and it looked just fine to Patrick, but 
then they told him it must be eaten 
in honor of the pagan gods. Patrick 
just looked at them and put down the 
honey. “Thanks be to God,” he says, 
years later, “I tasted none of it.” 


Maybe that is where youngsters 
got the beautiful old custom of giv- 
ing up candy during Lent, and it 
really fits right in, because St. Pat- 
rick’s feastday, March seventeenth, 


is smack-dab right in the middle of 
Lent. 


But now and at long last, a little 
human happiness came into our 
saint’s life. One fine morning as he 
walked along, the road began to look 
familiar, the hills seemed to be the 
hills of home, and Patrick gathered 
his rags about him, and ran, ran in- 
to the heart of his own family. And 
so for a while he caught his breath 
and stretched his legs around the old 
home town; but you can be sure that 
the good Lord had not gone to all 
that trouble with Patrick just to have 
him sit around the house and get fat. 
Nor had Patrick forgotten those days 
and nights on the mountain, when he 
had been so close to his God; nor 
had he forgotten those voices. And 
now the voices began to whisper to 
him again. They were Irish voices, 
and they cried softly to him: “We 
beseech thee, holy youth, to come 
and walk among us once more.” 
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St. Patrick looked around him. 
What could he do? What must he 
do? He wanted to be close to our 
Lord in the priesthood, and he knew, 
too, that he could not go back and 
work for Ireland’s conversion unless 
he went back as a priest. But he knew 
nothing of the things that a priest 
must know. And do you know what 
he did? He just buckled down to 
study at the age of 23, and went to 
schools in France for years until he 
was ordained a priest, and then, 
fifteen years after he had left Ire- 
land, he was made a bishop by St. 
Germanus. And then St. Germanus 
pointed to the west, to Ireland, and 
told Patrick to go and get it for 
Christ. Patrick went, with a song in 
his heart. 


So back to the green hills of Erin 
he came. But remember — in the 
eyes of the Irish he was no bishop, 
but just a runaway slave. Well, the 
Irish had a lot to learn, for this was 
a new Patrick now, with the burning 
love of our Lord in his heart, and all 
the power of the priesthood at his 
fingertips. He was buying no non- 
sense from anyone. He did not fool 
around with the small towns. He was 
a bishop, representing the whole 
Catholic Church in Ireland, and he 
wanted to meet head-on, the highest 
Irish chief. That chief would be the 
High King Leary, the place would 
be Tara, the mountain would be 
Slane, and the day would be Easter 
Sunday. 

Now, the pagan Irish priests were 
called Druids, and you can be sure 
they were not very happy to see Pat- 
tick coming down the pike. (There’s 
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that pike again!) These Druids were 
supposed to be magicians, and both 
king and people were pretty scared 
of them. The Druids were out to get 
St. Patrick. They picked the wrong 
man. St. Patrick got them. 


UT back to Easter morning. 
The law was that nobody was 
to light a fire in the Easter dawn un- 
til after the High King Leary lighted 
his own pagan fire there at Tara. 
Well, St. Patrick had his own idea of 
Easter dawn, the resurrection hour 
of his Master, and so he lit up one 
beauty of a fire on top of Slane 
Mountain while Leary was still look- 
ing around for a match. (Or some- 
thing!) Well, begorry, up the hill of 
Slane came thundering King Leary 
and his pagan lads, with the Druids 
bringing up a safe rear. But Patrick 
stood his ground, and the great saint 
preached to them all about our Lord, 
and what Easter morning really 
meant. 


The Druids listened and watched. 
They knew they had better do some- 
thing fast if they wanted to go on 
druiding, so they challenged St. Pat- 
rick to a few rounds of magic. They 
couldn’t have made a worse choice. 
St. Patrick called upon the Almighty, 
and the next thing you know, the 
chief Druid is sailing through the 
air and lands on his head where his 
feet should have been. He lay there 
pretty quiet, and the men of Ireland 
knelt in obedience to Patrick. It was 
the beginning. 

And then, for thirty years, St. Pat- 
rick went up and down the length 
and width of Ireland, bringing the 
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faith to them all. You might put his 
whole life’s idea this way: “Stay very 
close to God, and work, work, work 
for Him.” He baptized hundreds of 
thousands of people, he built seven 
hundred churches, he ordained five 
thousand Irish priests and consecrat- 
ed three hundred and seventy bishops. 
He came to Ireland to begin his work 
in the year 432, and just ten years 
later he had the whole Catholic pic- 
ture set up and nailed down, with a 
city called Armagh as the head- 
quarters of the chief bishop. 


But it is the way that St. Patrick 
did all this that thrills one. It must 
have been glorious to be with him. 
He had the strangest army you ever 
saw. They were not soldiers. Amongst 
them there were young boys study- 
ing to be priests as they went with 
the saint from town to town; there 
were carpenters and blacksmiths; 
there were ironworkers and bronze- 
workers; there were ladies who made 
altar cloths and did embroidery 
work; there were cooks and bakers 
and shoemakers — and at the head 
of it all was Patrick. 


They would come thundering into 
a town, on horseback, in chariots, in 
wagons; St. Patrick would step down 
and have a heart to heart talk with 
the chief of the place, letting him 
know that the religion of our Lord 
had come to him, that all Ireland 
was going Catholic, that the faith of 
Christ was in the air, and that the 
boys would start building the new 
church at three o’clock that after- 
noon. And it really went that way. 
There was no persecution of the 
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Church. Oh, the Druids would try to 
kill Patrick now and then, but it was 
unhealthy work, what with all the big 
Irish Christian lads about the place. 
The Druids had died at Tara. The 
rest was a drawn out burial cere- 
mony. 


So the churches sprang up all over 
Ireland. Up would ride the army of 
Patrick; the carpenters and black- 
smiths, the ironworkers and the 
bronzeworkers unloaded their tools, 
and everybody built that church, 
with Patrick in the lead. The altars 
were built and the ladies put their 
beautiful Irish linen upon them. 
Nails were hammered out; hinges 
were wrought; a tabernacle took 
shape beneath the hands of men who 
worked in bronze. And then Patrick 
would call aside one of the young 
priests he had trained and ordained 
along the road. 

“Take care of them, lad.” 

And off would go this little army 
of God to the next town, leaving new 
church and new priest behind them, 
and let’s see a modern assembly line 
beat that! 

It all seems as fresh as a spring 
morning, and yet, dear children, all 
this happened 1500 years ago. Yes, 
the great Patrick lit his Easter fire 
on the Hill of Slane just 400 years 
after the first Easter dawn. 


UT finally, as had to be, there 
came the day when our great 

saint must leave off his tireless rid- 
ing for Christ. Dear heavens, what 
one man had done! It makes us won- 
der what we can do for our Lord in 
the life ahead of us. Yes, Saint Pat- 
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rick was old now, and tired, but not 
too tired to climb the towering 
Mount Aigli, and there fast for forty 
days and forty nights, praying for his 
people, and at last rising up to bless 
them and their children forever. 

Dear wonderful saint! He used up 
all his life for God, and God was his 
strong right arm. Patrick wanted and 
needed nothing else. 

We pause a final moment, and go 
back to the dark hour when Dichu, 





a great Irish pagan chief, came storm- 
ing down to the beach to attack Pat- 
rick on the very day he landed as 
Bishop Patrick, come back to win 
Ireland for Christ. 


And then, as one old writer says:- 
“When Dichu looked at the face of 
Patrick, he loved him.” 

So do we all. It is that simple. 


Now go to sleep, me darlin’s! 





piece of delicious cake. 


to get married. 
That is true. 


members of the human race. 





FREEDOM AND MARRIAGE 


One reason why many persons do not get a true picture of the beauty 
and glory of family life is that they look for their ideas about marriage 
too close to the ground and not close enough to heaven. For example, 
they will place eating and getting married on about the same level and 
very smoothly come to the unreasoned conclusion that getting married 
and having a family are just as simple and uncomplicated as eating a 


Eating and getting married, it is true, are both natural. It is part of 
the nature of every human being to be strongly inclined to eat and also 


But eating is not a matter of free choice. It is a MUST. You must 
eat. If you don’t, you will be very hungry after a while, and if you don’t 
eat for a very, very long time, you will starve to death. 

It is not so with marriage. I don’t know of any people who died be- 
cause they did not get married. Getting married is not a MUST. Getting 
married is a matter of choice. Getting married is a matter of intelligently 
and freely choosing a way of life that has been offered by God to all the 


When you look at the world in a narrow way, how narrow it seems. 
When you look at it in a mean way, how mean it is. When you look at 
it selfishly, how selfish it is. But when you look at it in a broad, generous, 
helpful spirit, what wonderful people you find in it! 
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DUTY TO PRESERVE LIFE 





ROBLEM: A doctor has told me that I have a malignant cancer. He wants 

me to undergo an operation in which he says there is a fifty-fifty chance of 
success. However, I am terrified at the thought of the operation. What I want to 
know is this: am I bound to undergo this operation, or can I just forget about 
the operation, let things take their course and accept whatever happens? 








NSWER: The principle, universal- 

ly accepted by theologians, ac- 
cording to which this, and all similar 
cases, should be settled is the following: 
a person is bound to use ordinary 
means to preserve his life. He may, 
but is not usually obliged to use extra- 
ordinary means. 


The principle itself is quite clear; 
but its application to particular cases, 
such as yours, is sometimes difficult. 
For it is not always easy to determine 
which means are ordinary and which 
are extraordinary. Operations and pro- 
cedures are to be considered extraordi- 
nary, and hence not obligatory, which 
are: 

1. Very expensive: In considering 
this factor, the relative financial condi- 
tion of the person and his family must 
be taken into account. A very poor 
man, for example, would not have to 
spend a sum which would involve a 
grave loss for him, even though the 
sum in itself was not very large. In 
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most places today, however, medical 
care is available for the poor at a price 
that they can afford to pay. 

2. Very painful: No one, for in- 
stance, would be obliged to submit to 
the amputation of a leg if no anesthetic 
were available. 

3. Very difficult to procure: A pros- 
pector in Alaska would not be obliged 
to send to the United States for an iron 
lung to keep him alive. 

4. Very dangerous: Reputable theol- 
ogians — among them Father Edwin 
Healy, S.J., who recently published an 
excellent book on medical ethics — 
would consider an operation in which 
the mortality rate is less than 15% as 
ordinary; if the rate exceeds 15%, it 
would be an extraordinary means. 
Apart from special circumstances such 
as a weak heart, or old age, the follow- 
ing Operations would then be classified 
as ordinary means: a) removal of ton- 
sils, appendix, gall bladder, or a female 
breast; b) surgery for stomach ulcer; 
c) Caesarean section; d) hysterectomy; 
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e) goiter surgery and similar opera- 
tions. 


5. Disproportionate: This means that 
the hope of a good result does not 
balance the inconvenience involved. A 
person dying of cancer, for example, 
would not have to undergo a major 
operation which would prolong his life 
for a few months at best. 

It must be clearly understood that a 
person is allowed to use extraordinary 
means to preserve his life; but he is 
not usually obliged to do so. 


Applying what has been said to your 
case, you would not be morally bound 
to undergo the operation: 

1) If it would be so costly that you 
and your family can not afford it, un- 
less low cost services for the poor are 
available. Pride alone would not be a 
sufficient reason for failing to use such 
low cost services if they can be pro- 
cured. 

2) Nor would you be obliged to un- 
dergo the operation if it were very dan- 
gerous. You stated that the doctor said 
there is a fifty-fifty chance of success. 
If this means that there is a 50% 
chance that you will die as a result of 
the operation, you certainly would not 
have to undergo it. If the operation in- 
volves no such extraordinary danger, 


and will leave you no worse off than 
you were before if it fails, then you 
should take advantage of the 50% 
chance of success that it offers. 

3) Nor are you obliged to undergo 
the operation if it involves major sur- 
gery and at best can prolong your life 
for only a short time. If, on the other 
hand, the operation may prolong your 
life for a considerable period of time, 
and is not too costly, painful, difficult 
or dangerous, you would have a moral 
obligation to undergo it. For we are 
not complete owners, but only stewards 
of our body and life. God expects us 
to take reasonable care of the life 
which He has given to us. Refusal to 
use the ordinary means to preserve life 
is equivalent to suicide. 


Practically, unless you are a very 
old person, I recommend that you put 
aside your fear and undergo the opera- 
tion. You will find that it is not nearly 
as fearful or difficult a thing as you 
imagined. If it is successful, you will 
be very glad that you went through 
with it. Even if it is not successful, you 
will have the consolation of knowing 
that you did all you could. Then you 
must leave the matter in the hands of 
God, Who always gives sufficient grace 
to bear the crosses that He sends. 





- 


GOD WITH US 
I have promised with His grace not to begin any action without remem- 
bering that He is witness of it — that He performs it together with me 
and gives me the means to do it; never to conclude any action without 
the same thought, offering it to Him as belonging to Him; and in the 
course of the action, whenever the same thought shall occur, to stop for 
a moment and renew the desire of pleasing Him. 


Cardinal Merry del Val 


A DAY OFF 


Two things are essential to a restful holiday. The first is not to possess 
a map. The second is not to possess a car. 
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What a Business Owner 


Thinks of 


This is an authentic interview 
with a man who owns and operates 
a business in the Middle West. It 
presents a view of right-to-work 
laws, not from the angle of labor, 
nor from that of a student or edi- 
tor, but from the practical experi- 
ence of a representative of the 
employer class. 


Right-to-Work Laws 


QUESTION: for the purposes of this 
interview, would you prefer to re- 
main anonymous, or shall I give your 
name and the nature and location of 
your business? 

ANSWER: That is a matter of in- 
difference to me. I am not ashamed 
of my views, and I do not care who 
knows that I hold them. However, I 
do not want to appear to be looking 
for publicity. You may do what you 
think best in this matter. 


Q. Maybe this would be best: Sup- 
pose I leave your name and address 
anonymous here, but inform our 
readers that they will be made known 
to anyone who writes to us and asks 
for them. In that way we shall give 
no reader reason to suspect that this 
interview is in any way rigged or fic- 
titious. Would that be satisfactory? 
A. Yes. 
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Q. We have agreed to discuss so- 
called right-to-work laws, which in- 
volves discussing the union shop. 
What is the nature of your business? 
A. I am an automobile dealer. 


Q. What does that involve? 

A. It involves selling new and used 
cars, and maintaining a large service 
and parts department. — 


Q. Are you one of the larger or one 
of the smaller dealers in your state? 
A. My operation is one of the largest 
in the state. 


Q. How many people do you employ? 
A. That varies from time to time, but 
it averages out to between 90 and 100 
people. 
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Q. What types of work do your peo- 
ple do? 

A. Apart from management, there are 
the office workers, the salesmen, the 
skilled mechanics, the apprentice 
mechanics, parts department clerks, 
and the unskilled laborers. 


Q. Are your employees covered by a 
union agreement? 

A. All but those working in the of- 
fice and in the sales department. 


Q. Do you have what is known as a 
union shop agreement, that is, one 
according to which any new employ- 
ee must join the union within a cer- 
tain period after being hired? 

A. Yes, we do. Actually we have con- 
tracts with two different unions. One 
is the International Machinists of the 
A. F. of L.; the other is the Truck 
Drivers Union, also of the A. F. of 
L. With both unions we have con- 
tracts according to which new em- 
ployees must join the union within 
30 days after being hired by us. 


Q. In other words, no person has a 
so-called right, according to your 
union contract, to work in your shop 
unless he is willing also to become 
a dues-paying member of the union 
within 30 days? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Is it your understanding that this 
is the kind of setup that the pro- 
moters of right-to-work laws would 
like to do away with? In other words, 
they would like to set you free as an 
employer to hire persons who would 
not be required to join either of your 
unions. Is that right? 
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A. I know that this is what they want. 


Q. For how long have you been in 
business? 
A. Since 1917. 


Q. For how long have you been op- 
erating under union shop contracts? 
A. For the first 20 years that I was in 
business there was not much talk 
about unionizing our shop. The 20’s 
were the boom years, and the 30’s 
were the depression years, as you 
may remember. Then about 1938 my 
men got together with those of a few 
other automobile dealers and, with 
the prodding of union organizers, 
asked for a union. 


Q. Did you grant their request at 
once? 

A. Before I could do anything the 
employees of the various shops that 
were interested in a union went out 
on strike against us all. I sympathized 
with them, because, as I remember it, 
they were earning only about 85c an 
hour at the time. 


Q. Did you do anything about this? 
A. Yes. I told my men that I was 
ready to pay them more money, and 
that they should take an active part 
in the bargaining of the union, and I 
promised that I would pay any rate 
agreed on in a final contract. I even 
promised to make this retroactive if 
my men would come back to work at 
once. They accepted my assurances 
and came back to work. 


Q. Was a contract finally hammered 
out? 


A. Yes. Some time later they came up 
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with a contract calling for a basic 
rate of a dollar an hour. (Remem- 
ber, these were still depression days.) 
We signed and had our first union. 
Since then, wage rates have increased 
many times. 


Q. Was that a union shop? 
A. No. For the first few years it was 
an open shop agreement, that is, we 
could still hire men without requir- 
ing them to join the union. 


Q. How long did that last? 

A. Only a few years. About 1941 the 
unions asked us to sign a union shop 
contract and we did so. 


Q. Have you ever had a strike since 
that time? 
A. Never. 


Q. You have had experience, there- 
fore, with a non-union shop, an open 
shop, and a union shop. Which of the 
three setups do you honestly prefer 
today? 

A. I can honestly say that the best 
setup under which we have ever run 
our shop is the one we have today— 
the union shop contract. 


Q. Are you speaking only from a con- 
scientious point of view? I mean, do 
you feel you are just saying what is 
morally right or expected-of you from 
a Catholic editor like myself? 

A. Absolutely not. I am speaking not 
only from a moral viewpoint, but 
from a hardheaded practical view. 
The union shop is better for our 
workers and it is better for us. We 
know that our men are content be- 
cause they have bargained for what 
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they get; and we are content because, 
once a contract has been signed, we 
know that we can settle down to bus- 
iness and figure out our costs, over- 
head, future plans, etc. 


Q. In your experience with your em- 
ployees, have you been made aware 
at any time that they felt themselves 
unreasonably coerced, or, as the pro- 
moters of right-to-work laws say, vic- 
tims of compulsory unionism, by the 
fact that they are expected to join 
and maintain membership in the 
union after accepting employment in 
your shop? 

A. In the beginning there were a rare 
few who felt that way. Of late years I 
have heard no complaints. Rather the 
men seem happy with their union 
contract. 


Q. Have any men applied for jobs in 
your shop who laid down the condi- 
tion that they would work for you 
only if they did not have to join the 
union? 

A. I don’t remember any. If there 
were any they were very few. 


Q. Does your union contract demand 
that you, as an employer, deduct the 
union dues from each employee’s pay 
check and turn them over to the 
union? 

A. Yes. That is called the check-off 
of dues. 


Q. Are you in favor of this? 

A. Absolutely. It gives me security in 
holding my employees. Without it, a 
man might, for various reasons, fall 
behind in paying his union dues, and 
after a certain time the union would 
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have a right to insist that I lay him 
off. Thus I might lose a good em- 
ployee. With the check-off system, 
that can’t happen. 


Q. Have you ever heard any employ- 
ees complain about the check-off of 
union dues? 

A. No. 


Q. For how long a period of time do 
you make a contract with your two 
unions? 

A. It varies, but usually it is for a 
year or two years, with a reopening 
option on the part of the union under 
certain circumstances. 


Q. You mean that even when you 
have signed a contract the union may 
demand that you reopen bargaining 
during the term of the contract? 

A. Not when we have made a one- 
year contract; but if the contract is 
for a longer period, a reopening 
clause concerning wages and hours is 
inserted. In this case, under certain 
conditions, for example if there is a 
large rise in the cost of living, the 
union may demand that bargaining 
be reopened. 


Q. Has this been abused by the 
unions? 

A. It has been used at the end of the 
first year in a two-year contract. 


Q. In your bargaining sessions with 
the unions, have you ever felt that 
they were trying “to take you for a 
ride,” that is, to hike wages so much 
that you could hardly operate profit- 
ably? 

A. The pattern is this, and it seems 
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to be set by the fact that so many 
owners fight against making any con- 
cessions to unions. The pattern is for 
the bargaining committees to start 
with very high demands, both as to 
wages and fringe benefits. As the 
bargaining goes on and we prove our- 
selves to be fair, reason usually pre- 
vails. Sometimes a principle is at 
stake, and it takes time and patience 
to reach agreement. For example, if 
we are making a profit in one de- 
partment, such as direct sales, and a 
loss in another, such as repairs, the 
union will often argue that the profit 
of the one department should sustain 
losses in the other. We always argue 
that each department should be self- 
sustaining. 


Q. In your contract, do you have 
grievance adjustment provisions? 

A. Yes. There are stewards in the 
shop, and they, together with union 
representatives, come to us with 
grievances of employees. 


Q. Have their demands ever been un- 
reasonable? 

A. In cases of theft or drunkenness 
on the job, when I felt I had to fire 
an employee, the grievance commit- 
tee has never raised an argument. 
Sometimes we have a dispute over 
lesser things, but usually reach agree- 
ment. 


Q. Does the union contract with your 
men place you at a disadvantage in 
respect to your competitors? 

A. At first it did, yes. There were 
open and non-union shops undercut- 
ting prices and making competition 
stiff. Today, however, whether an au- 
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tomobile shop is unionized or not, 
the employer has to pay union rates 
to get good mechanics because there 
are not enough to go around. 


Q. Are there many non-union shops 
operating in your field of business? 
A. Oh, yes. In fact, only about one- 
third of the automobile shops in this 
area are union organized. But, as I 
said, the men working in the non- 
union shops profit by the wage stand- 
ards the unions have set. 


Q. Would you say that employers in 
such shops show a greater volume of 
business or better labor relations than 
you do? 

A. I doubt it. 


Q. You said that there is a shortage 
of good mechanics today. Is anything 
being done about that? 

A. Yes. the union, in cooperation 
with state vocational schools and em- 
ployers, has worked out a so-called 
indenture plan which, without flood- 
ing the market with mechanics, helps 
us a great deal. The union authorizes 
’ us to hire a certain number of ap- 
prentices, who both work for us and 
go to training school at the same 
time. Some of my best men today 


came up through this training pro- 
gram. 


Q. Are you being urged or pressured 
by any groups to support right-to- 
work laws, which would make it legal 
for you to run an open shop, that is, 
to hire persons who would never be- 
come members of one of your unions? 
A. Yes. I receive considerable prop- 
aganda, which is apparently sent to 
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all owners of businesses in the United 
States, urging me to support right-to- 
work laws wherever they are pro- 
posed. 


Q. Do they ask you to contribute fi- 
nancially to this cause? 

A. In every communication I receive 
from promoters of right-to-work laws 
I am asked to contribute substanti- 
ally to help them continue and ex- 
pand their propaganda. 


Q. Have you ever been tempted to 
make a contribution to this cause? 

A. Never. I believe that right-to-work 
laws would be a bad thing for my 
business and other businesses as well. 


Q. I too, as an editor, have received 
much of the propaganda you speak 
about. The authors speak about the 
union shop as representing “compul- 
sory unionism.” Do either you or 
your employees feel that this phrase 
is justified? 

A. My employees and myself have 
come to a completely voluntary 
agreement about our unions. I don’t 
see that there is any compulsion in- 
volved. Of course, someone who does 
not work in my shop might be sold 
the idea that, if I give him a job, he 
is being compelled to join one of our 
unions. If he got the job and joined 
the union, I am sure he would feel 
otherwise. 


Q. I quote this statement from a right- 
to-work propaganda sheet: “As long 
as union membership is compulsory, 
rank and file members are fair game 
for intimidation and the union bosses’ 
bulging bag of tricks to force mem- 
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bers to contribute political funds vol- 
untarily.” Have you any evidence in 
your shop of union bosses demand- 
ing political contributions from your 
employees? 

A. None that I ever heard of. I don’t 
know how my men vote and they 
don’t know how I vote. I doubt 
whether any “bag of tricks” could 
be used on my employees either to 
make them contribute to political 
funds or to make them vote in a cer- 
tain way. 


Q. In associating with other employ- 
ers, do you find that there are many 
who are all out for right-to-work laws? 
A. Yes. This is a constant source of 
amazement to me. I would have to 
say that the majority of my friends 
and associates who own businesses 
would vote for a right-to-work law 
tomorrow. 


Q. Why is this? 

A. They just hate unions and would 
do anything to destroy them. When I 
hear some of them talk, I am sur- 
prised that working men are not 
more difficult to handle than they are. 


Q. Do your employer friends who 
want to do away with unions try to 
influence you to adopt their views? 
A. Naturally. Not only that, but the 
employers’ trade journals that I re- 
ceive constantly carry articles on how 
to keep employees from forming a 
union, how to lessen the influence of 
unions, how to stir up public opinion 
against unions, and, of course, how to 
promote right-to-work laws. 


Q. In short, you would say that the 
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principle of collective bargaining has 
not been really accepted by a large 
number of employers? 

A. I would. 


Q. And these would gladly return to- 
morrow to having the sole right to 
decide all questions of wages, hours, 
conditions of labor, etc.? 

A. They would love to. 


Q. What would be your principal crit- 
icism of the unions? 

A. As I said, the fact that they know 
that with most employers they are go- 
ing to have a battle to get any con- 
cessions makes them start out by de- 
manding impossible things. If the em- 
ployer is obviously unreasonable and 
against the union, then there is bound 
to be an impasse. One other criticism 
I would offer of unions is that the 
rank and file do not take enough in- 
terest in their unions and the impor- 
tant meetings that the unions hold. It 
is this that leads to bad leadership, 
unwarranted strikes and other prob- 
lems. 


Q. But, all in all, your experience 
proves, does it not, that right-to-work 
laws are not the answer to the prob- 
lems we face between capital and la- 
bor today? 

A. That is right. I have no desire to 
return to the horse-and-buggy days 
of industrial relations. 





FOR EVER AND EVER 
Truth is incontrovertible. Panic 
may resent it; ignorance may de- 
ride it; malice may distort it; but 
there it is. 


W. Churchill 
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In Germany — and all over the world — the Church is 
showing its life, and this life is the hope of the world. 


The Reds Bring Hope! 


RICHARD SCHIBLIN, C.SS.R. 


| WAS dark when the mud-swiped 
station wagon sputtered into the 
circle before the main door. Scat- 
tered flakes of snow glistened in the 
porch light that stood witness to the 
fact that we were expecting a visitor. 

The car stopped, and out jumped 
a short little man in a Roman col- 
lar. The greetings were quick as we 
hurried in out of the cold. When we 
reached the door, our guest said 
quietly, “Say, I hope I can use your 
phone. I’ve had a little car trouble.” 
Then with a smile he added, “And I 
can’t figure it out; the thing has on- 
ly 64,000 miles on it.” 

Monsignor Fittkau — that’s his 
name — has quite a story. And he 
has put the mileage on his car riding 
around the country telling the story. 

It started in Germany where he 
was born and raised. There too he 
began his studies for the priesthood. 

But soon his health broke down 
and he was forced to continue his 
seminary years outside of Germany 
or else give up the hope of becoming 
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a priest altogether. He took the first 
alternative — to continue his studies 
outside of Germany. The next few 
years found him in colleges in Aus- 
tria, Rome and Switzerland. 

Finally this first of his exiles was 
over, and he came back to Germany 
to be ordained. His return coincided 
with Hitler’s rise to power. His first 
priestly years witnessed more than 
one “run-in” with Gestapo officials. 
He was secretary to a strong-willed 
bishop whom the Nazis could not 
silence. Father Fittkau risked his life 
many times while distributing the 
bishop’s pastoral letters; but the 
risks were good training for the years 
that lay ahead, because the Nazis 
were not Germany’s last oppressors. 
Just as they were on their way out in 
1945, another enemy stepped over 
the eastern border and began a per- 
secution that equalled and many 
times outstripped the Nazi persecu- 
tion. 

By that time Father Fittkau was 
pastor of a country village called 
Suessenberg, in East Germany. When 
the news came that the Communists 
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had invaded the country and were 
only hours away from his village, he 
stood helpless as he watched fear 
steal into the hearts of his people. 
Communism, to them, meant the 
very worst of barbarity, even worse 
than the hideous oppression of Hit- 
ler. Refugees from Poland had al- 
ready been pouring into their coun- 
try and they told terrifying stories 
and bore terrible marks of suffering. 
Communism meant atheism, and 
these people were deeply religious. 
Communism meant cruelty, and they 
were kind, simple people. 


Father Fittkau realized it was now 
more than ever that his people need- 
ed him. Months before, his sister had 
come to keep house for him. Now 
he bundled her into a sleigh to join 
those fleeing to West Germany. Aft- 
er waving good-bye to her, he turn- 
ed his steps down the village street 
to the homes of his parishioners. 


The next days brought confusion. 
He made the rounds of all the peo- 
ple who had stayed behind, trying to 
comfort them, trying to calm their 
fear, bringing them the sacraments. 
Every home he entered sheltered 
men and women and children whose 
faces were drawn in fear. No one 
knew what the morrow would bring. 


Then came the first sound of the 
enemy. Planes appeared along the 
country roads as families loaded on 
carts of every description tried to 
flee to safer places. Many of them 
never made it, because the planes 
had no mercy. Whole families were 
left strewn along the roads, riddled 
with bullets. 
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A few days later came the sounds 
of guns and tanks that meant the 
Communists were gaining ground. 
Straggling through the village came 
German troops in retreat. They could 
not hold the Communist forces. They 
had given up completely. 


Every fear that had gripped the 
hearts of the people found its reali- 
zation in the days that followed. The 
Communist troops were given one 
hundred hours of freedom. One hun- 
dred hours. Four days. Four eternal- 
ly long days. No door was strong 
enough, no wall thick enough to keep 
them out. In hordes they came — to 
rape and loot and destroy and beat 
and kill. Nothing held them in check. 


Through it all, Father Fittkau 
somehow kept making the rounds of 
his parish. Everywhere it was the 
same. “Father, stay with us and pray. 


Please stay. Anna and Christina were 


torn to shreds. The soldiers had no 
conscience. Papa was beaten to death 
when he tried to stop them. They 
took everything we had. Father, stay 
with us and pray.” 


Over and over again, through the 
nights and through the days, he 
heard the screams and shots that 
told him his people were in pain. 
Twice he gathered them for Mass. 
Mass in a battered living room, with 
his fur-lined jacket for a vestment, 
and a glass to hold the Precious 
Blood. 

But Christ was there. There on the 
altar. And there around the altar 
in all His suffering members. Never 
before had they felt His closeness as 
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they felt it now. Never before had 
they realized their need for Christ 
and the Mass as they did now. Christ 
and only Christ could help them 
through this terror. 


At the end of the hundred-hour 
nightmare, order was somewhat re- 
stored. Then came the first of the 
restrictions that spread gloom over 
life in Communist countries: every 
man between fourteen and seventy 
was ordered to register for work. And 
work meant Siberia. 


F , tyme that the story of Father 

Fittkau becomes like so many 
others that have broken through the 
Iron Curtain. The long marches, the 
questioning, the waiting, the impris- 
onment in cold, damp jails, the 
forced confessions, the bread and 
water diet; the rides in closed trucks 
and freezing boxcars across Russia 
and into the North, the delousing 
camps; the sick, the undernourished, 
the dying, the awful stench of mound- 
ed human dead. 


At the end of the trip waited Si- 
beria, and the horror that is linked 
with the name Siberia: its cruelty, its 
starvation, its hard labor, its freez- 
ing unheated barracks, its dying. 
Somehow Father Fittkau lived 
through it all, while around him the 
ones who suffered with him died— 
the ones who had become his friends 
out there in that desolate part of the 
world. 

Finally the hardships of Siberia 
were over. A great day of release 
came, and the borders of Germany 
held out their arms to a few strag- 
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gling, wasted prisoners. Father Fitt- 
kau was among them. 

Once inside Germany he began to 
see how things were going, and joy- 
fully he realized that a change was 
taking place. Unfolding before him, 
like the very breath of spring, was a 
grand and glorious sight. 


Even before his arrest, before Si- 
beria, he had seen the beginnings of 
a new faith, a reawakening of the 
Church’s life. The people had begun 
to realize what the Mass and their 
faith meant. When he walked into 
Germany again, he saw it there, 
blooming in all its summer beauty. 
Christianity had come alive. Christ 
once again walked up and down the 
roads of Germany. 


Why the hope? What made him so 
sure? Everywhere he looked he saw 
Catholic churches. New churches. 
Churches under construction. Church- 
es in rented garages. Churches in at- 
tic rooms. Churches in warehouses. 
As the refugees from Communism 
flooded into East Germany, Ger- 
many became the land of churches. 
Where before few Catholic churches 
had stood — because this was the 
heart of Lutheran Germany — now 
hundreds stood and hundreds more 
were needed to take the place of the 
rented makeshift ones. 


And all this right under the nose 
of the Communists — in Commun- 
ist East Germany! The Reds had set 
out to ruin the Church. Their perse- 
cution only made the people cling to 
the Church more strongly. Above all, 
the Red persecution made them love 
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and appreciate the Mass. They began 
to know what the Mass meant. They 
learned that in the Mass their suf- 
ferings were swallowed up and lost 
in Christ’s sufferings. And they want- 
ed the Mass; they would not do with- 
out it. 


So they built churches. The Com- 
munists could do nothing to stop 
them. While the officials arrested 
builders and refused building sites, 
the churches went up. And into their 
structure went “organized bricks.” 
When the Communists refused the 
necessary building materials, the peo- 
ple “organized” the materials — that 
is, they “collected” them from Com- 
munist stockpiles. 


* * * 


C MARCH, 1958, not long before 

he died, Pope Pius XII sounded 
a message of hope that came as a 
welcome surprise to the Catholic 
world. The great pope had lived 
through some of the worst days of 
modern history. His rule had been a 
difficult one. Sorrow often weighed 
down his heart as he tried to guide 
men through the maze of wars and 
hopeless despair that the wars had 
brought, and his words were, more 
often than not, words of a worried 
father pleading with his children to 
pray and come back to Christ. 


Then as his lifespan ran out, came 
this message of hope, the message of 
a new spring, of a reawakening 
world, “Winter is passed,” he cried, 
“before you is a brilliant, promising 
and fruitful summer. The summer is 
near.” 
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In a glance that swept around the 
world, surely Pope Pius must have 
let his eyes pause a moment when he 
looked across the many miles into 
Red Germany. The faith reawaken- 
ing there could have been one of the 
signs of new life that prompted his 
words. For without doubt this re- 
awakening of faith is the hope of the 
world, It means that Christ is still 
living in His Church, There in Ger- 
many and all over the world the 
Church is showing its life, and this 
life is the hope of the world. 


The glory of the early Christian 
Church was the victory of Christ 
and His martyrs over the Roman 
persecutions, The glory of a revivi- 
fied faith throughout the world will 
be the victory of Christ and His 
Church over the Communist perse- 
cutions. And this rebirth is the 
world’s hope. 


In this twentieth century, Christ is 
still living, living in the Church to 
which He gave His Spirit, His life. 
And He will answer the threat of 
Communism today just as He an- 
swered the threat of the Roman 
world 2000 years ago. Not with wars. 
Not with political bargainings, no 
matter how necessary these seem. He 
will answer Communism and _ its 
leaders as He answered the Romans 
and their emperors. He will fight 
them with the Church — His 
Church, His Spirit. 


Already He has begun to answer. 
This resurgence of life, this reawak- 
ening of the faith is the beginning of 
His answer. It is an evidence that 
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Christ is living, that Christ is fight- 
ing back, but fighting in His own 
way. And His way is the way by 
which Communism will be destroyed. 


* * * 


ARLY next morning, Father Fitt- 
kau’s car was repaired, and he 
waved good-bye. He had left in our 
minds one glowing thought: an end 
to this horrible thing called Com- 
munism is in sight. A different way 


out than many of us had dreamed of, 
yes! But this is Christ’s way. 

Our hope must shape itself after 
the joyous hope of Pius XII—spring- 
ing into prayer as his sprang into 
prayer. “May God grant,” he said, 
“that this will be one of the most 
beautiful springs man has experi- 
enced, after one of the longest and 
bitterest winters, a spring which pre- 
cedes one of the most brilliant and 
rich summers.” 








FIRST RULE FOR HUSBANDS 


It has been said by wise men that without deep and strong Christian 
principles and practices, it is morally impossible for even the most nat- 
urally virtuous of human beings to live up to the requirements of a 
happy Christian marriage. Indeed, all the elements that enter the make-up 
of a good husband rest on this one as on their only firm foundation. 

A good husband, therefore, is invariably one who has prepared for 
marriage by intensifying his own spiritual life. Thus he will have heaven 
before him as the real goal that he and his wife and children are to 
attain. He will be conscious of the supernatural state to which he has 
been raised by baptism, and of the holiness of life this calls for. He 
will want prayer to be a part of the family routine, and will lead the way 
in frequent reception of the sacraments. He will hate sin above all things, 
and feel a tremendous responsibility to preserve his wife from sin, in 
so far as he is able. He will count confidently on the sacramental graces 
he received in matrimony to help him fulfill all the duties of a good 
husband. 

Above all, he will want to grow spiritually as he grows in age, knowing 
that not to advance in spiritual matters is to go backward. For the sake 
of his growth he will read good books and periodicals, make missions 
and retreats when he can, and unite with fellow Catholics in works of 
charity and zeal. 





SUCCESS SECRET 


Do not be proud of the good things you do, for the judgments of God 
are different from the judgments of men. What is pleasing to our fellow 
men is many times displeasing to God. If you see any good in yourself, 
believe still better things of others, so that you may continue in humility. 
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Mrs. Ni. N. and Mrs. Neighbor 


N THE April issue of THE LI- 
GUORIAN a young mother of six 
small children had her say in the 
Feature Letter department. A neigh- 
bor lady, she related, had accused her 
of being uncharitable because she had 
balked at repeated requests to baby- 
sit for the neighbor’s children. Fur- 
thermore, Mrs. Neighbor had added 
the accusation that our correspondent 
was a “weak-boned Catholic,” so 
wrapped up in her family that she 
was apathetic toward parish affairs. 


Mrs. N. N. closed her letter with 
the question: “Who is right, me or 
my neighbor? Is she a good Catholic 
and a poor mother? If so, am I a 
good mother and a poor Catholic?” 

The response of our readers to this 
question has been unprecedented; 
literally hundreds of letters have 
reached us discussing this matter. 
The majority were from young moth- 
ers, but many came from husbands, 
teen-agers, and even priests. Here is 
a sampling of these letters, presenting 
a cross-section of the attitudes most 
commonly expressed. 


From Minnesota: 


You must be joking when you ask 
who is the good Catholic, Mrs. N. N. 
or Mrs. Neighbor! A perusal of the 
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feature letter reveals Mrs. Neighbor as 
not only a hypocrite but also a para- 
site. Faith without charity is dead. Mrs. 
Neighbor assumes she has all the faith, 
but at the same time Mrs. N. N. is ex- 
pected to supply all the charity. If Mrs. 
Neighbor were as good a Catholic as 
she thinks she is, there would have 
been an equitable arrangement where- 
by the two neighbors took turns baby- 
sitting. That way both would have an . 
equal opportunity to attend Mass or 
other parish functions. 


From Missouri: 


I just can’t resist an answer to Mrs. 
N. N.’s letter. I am a mother of eight, 
so can speak with some understanding 
of the difficulties of getting to Mass 
during the week when husbands are 
not likely to be at home to help with 
the children. Mrs. Neighbor MAY real- 
ly consider herself a good Catholic, but 
somehow I doubt that she is kidding 
even herself. She simply found an easy 
way to avoid her first responsibility, 
and resolved to make the most of Mrs. 
N. N.’s patience and good disposition. 
Now, if she were really concerned about 
Mrs. N. N.’s weak faith she might sug- 
gest they keep one another’s children 
on alternate days so that both of them 
could take advantage of Lenten serv- 
ices. To put her children upon Mrs. 
N. N. for two hours daily is bad 
enough, but to follow this with a ser- 
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mon on being remiss in religious duties 
is the crowning insult. 


From New York: 


The letter written by Mrs. N. N. 
about Mrs. Neighbor was read to us in 
religion class yesterday. The reading 
was followed by a class discussion. You 
may be interested in learning our reac- 
tions. It strikes us that Mrs. Neighbor 
is forgetting that Christ said we should 
do our good works in secret and not 
seek recognition. Mrs. Neighbor is not 
fulfilling her vocation as a mother when 
she abandons her children to do all the 
other things she does. In regard to Mrs. 
N. N.: we decided she is doing right in 
regard to both her children and the 
Church in refusing to baby-sit with 
Mrs. Neighbor’s children, since she 
must neglect her own to some extent 
to do so. To continue to allow herself 
to be taken advantage of would be to 
encourage Mrs. Neighbor in her wrong 
attitudes. 


Some other mothers, however, aft- 
er the first onrush of indignation 
against the unfairness of Mrs. Neigh- 
bor, were not so sure that Mrs. N. N. 
was entirely free of blame. 


From Michigan: 


Yes, I should be ironing — but the 
invitation to express an opinion on 
“Which is The Good Catholic” was 
just too tempting for me to put off un- 
til later. I’ve been itching for an op- 
portunity of this sort for too long! Who 
do I think is the really good Catholic? 
My vote would go something like this. 
Both I’m sure, are devout, sincere, 
practicing Catholics, but I don’t con- 
sider either of them REALLY good 
Catholics. Why? Mainly because they 
both seem to be pretty selfish Catho- 
lics. Each of these women is doing the 
thing she most wants to do at the mo- 
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ment and neither of them is giving 
much consideration to the real respon- 
sibilities they both have. They are both 
devoting too much time to “pet” duties 
and also seem to be lacking in a char- 
itable attitude. One wants a pat on the 
back for “good works” the other wants 
the pat for being a “homebody.” The 
needs and desires of each of us differ 
greatly and therefore none of us is in 
a position to judge which of our friends 
or neighbors has the right motivation 
for her respective activities. Are we not 
all selfish to some degree? Yes, I guess 
so, but I think we should spend our 
time striving for perfection, not criti- 
cizing others for not being perfect. I do 
not agree with the idea of “I'll do my 
share when the children are older.” Too 
often the pastor needs help NOW, BE- 
CAUSE YOUR CHILDREN =§$are 
young and he’s frantically involved in 
raising the funds to build or enlarge the 
school YOUR CHILDREN need if they 
are to get a Catholic education. 


From California: 


The first time I read the letter I 
thought: Hey, real people just aren’t 
that cut-and-dried and utterly humor- 
less, even women. I know because I’m 
a woman myself. Not such RIGID 
types. .. . Wonder if the editor didn’t 
dream up that provocative letter? The 
second time I thought: Oh no! No 
man, be he ever so talented, could 
duplicate the devious femaleness of it. 
Besides, I ruefully recognized some of 
Martha N. N.’s less beautiful traits in 
myself. Well, as to my solution: A 
humble recognition by smugly talented 
Martha N. N. that she has not yet at- 
tained the sanctity necessary “to take” 
smugly virtuous Mary Neighbor should 
prompt her to very KINDLY decline 
taking care of Mary’s children until 
such time, if ever, as she could do so 
lovingly and without resentment. She 
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should also try to get her talents and 
gifts into proper perspective. Bluntly, 
she should be more humble and forget 
how smart she is at a women’s meet- 
ing. A women’s society meeting can- 
not but be boring to most, be they 
genius or charwoman, but necessary 
such meetings are for the proper func- 
tioning of the organization. And most 
women, to say nothing of the patient 
priest who usually attends, would rath- 
er “stay home with a good book” than 
attend these meetings. But attend they 
do, and some work very hard for them 
besides. Mary Neighbor is a harder 
case. No chink in the dazzling armor of 
her virtue as she pityingly prays for mis- 
guided “weak-boned” Catholic Martha! 
With the clergy and congregation solid- 
ly behind her in commendation of her 
formidable achievements, how get 
through to her that these things are but 
means to an end, and not mountains of 
them will balance uncharity and rough- 
shod, demanding, imposing on another? 
And yet, who can deny it? Both these 
children of Adam, daughters of Eve, 
with feet of clay, are GOOD Catholics. 
stumbling, groping children of God! 

We think there is a valuable point 
to be made here, namely, that the 
case is not as black and white as it 
first appears. Without question Mrs. 
Neighbor is overbearing and unrea- 
sonable. But is there not a certain 
smugness apparent in the attitude of 
Mrs. N. N.; a certain unbecoming ea- 
gerness to “put in her place” the 
neighbor who “gets things done,” and 
consequently makes Mrs. N. N. feel 
a little uneasy about herself? The fol- 
lowing thoughtful letter brings out 
this point more fully: 


From Illinois: 


Your magazine has been a constant 
source of joy to me since I became a 
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Catholic four and a half years ago. 
Your article “What is a Good Catho- 
lic?” caught my attention particularly, 
because, hardly had my inquirer’s quer- 
ies as to “What is a Catholic?” been 
answered than I, too, began to ask my- 
self “What is a GOOD Catholic?” I am 
twenty-seven, single, and living at home 
with my non-Catholic family. Hardly a 
day goes by when I am not accused of 
not being a “good” Catholic. These ac- 
cusations have not come from my rela- 
tives, or friends, or neighbors. They 
have come from my actions. They have 
come from within — or should I say 
—from above? They are not usually 
harsh accusations, but gentle reminders 
that I have far, — oh so far — to go 
in His lesson of love. How many, many 
times have I accused myself, through a 
harsh word, or a long face, that I am 
not a good Catholic! How many times 
have my non-Catholic friends and rela- 
tives far outrun me in love and gener- 
osity and cheerfulness! And what about 
my Catholic friends and acquaintances 
and co-workers who have never boasted 
to me about being better than their 
neighbor, and yet, never cease to amaze 
me with their goodness? This is prob- 
ably a gross oversimplification, but I 
have often thought that a “BAD” Cath- 
olic is not a Catholic at all, and that a 
“GOOD” Catholic is simply a Catho- 
lic! After all, does not being a Catholic 
imply a continuous striving to grow in 
His grace and love? How many of us 
can say we have done all our growing? 
Are we the authors of our “goodness,” 
or is He? Surely, we have free will, and 
we have to choose and decide. But how 
far could we go, how well could we 
choose, without His grace? And where 
on earth is that mountain peak where 
we can sit complacently and announce 
to the world and to ourselves that, at 
last, we are “GOOD?” Frankly, I don’t 
see how we readers can possibly say, 
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“Who is a GOOD Catholic — Mrs. N. 
N. or Mrs. Neighbor.” How are we to 
judge their actions and label them 
“Good” or “Poor,” without knowing the 
motives for their actions, their secret 
suffering or sacrifices, or the amount 
of grace God has bestowed on each of 
them? Only God can judge. Surely what 
is important in God’s sight is that we 
try to live together harmoniously, for- 
giving others for their shortcomings as 
we hope God will forgive us. .. . 


Husbands surely ought to have 
their say in a controversy like this, 
and a number of them leaped into the 
fray. Here are two letters from men 
with contrasting points of view: 


From Illinois: 


I would like to contribute my “two 
cents worth” to the article appearing in 
the April issue, entitled, “What is a 
good Catholic.” The article was read to 
me by my wife, who is also the mother 
of six children, three being of pre- 
school age. The dear one started by 
saying, “I have something to read to 
you. Now sit down in your chair and 
listen.” It was close to 10 p.m., all was 
quiet except for a murmur or two from 
the upstairs bedroom where the little 
ones were fast asleep, so I had nothing 
to lose in listening. After hearing the 
letter read, my question is: What about 
the beloved husband of Mrs. Neighbor? 
How must he feel to find his wife has 
been elected to office for the second 
time, or has started in on the new move- 
ment of Catholic Action? To me, this 
man has the patience of Job in the Holy 
Bible. I never frown on an act of char- 
ity no matter who performs it and I will 
not “pick up the first stone” in judg- 
ment of her accomplishments, but I do 
have an opinion of what a wife must 
do to keep the family on the straight 
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and narrow path. These things that 
Mrs. N. N. has presented are the activ- 
ities that a single woman should be in- 
terested in or a woman who has raised 
her family and has some spare time on 
her hands. The article does not men- 
tion the neighbor as being a widow but 
if she is, her man must have left her 
with plenty to take care of her needs, 
and a good neighbor like Mrs. N. N. 
to help raise her pre-school children. I 
firmly believe that the “Holy One” in 
being active outside of her home has 
failed in the obligation she undertook 
in receiving the sacrament of holy 
matrimony. 


From Virginia: 


Mrs. N. N.’s letter certainly revealed 
her true feelings and foolish vanity. Her 
continuous facetiousness toward her 
neighbor was definitely not in keeping 
with charity. I remember a priest say- 
ing with regard to Lent: “If you are 
going to fast and let everybody know 
about it, you would be better off to 
satisfy your appetite in silence.” If, 
therefore, Mrs. N. N. really wants to 
help out in church activities, then by 
all means let her do so. I personally 
don’t believe her children are the real 
reason for her staying aloof. Perhaps 
she can’t do much, but I don’t see how 
she can justify doing nothing. I especi- 
ally can’t understand Mrs. N. N. when 
she says, “I led an exciting and inter- 
esting life. But when I married and be- 
came a mother, I wanted more than 
anything else to be a good mother; and 
this has been my goal for the last 
twelve years.” You'd think she was 
serving a jail term because she has 
been blessed by the Lord with six chil- 
dren. Regarding the “excellent execu- 
tive”, Mrs. Neighbor, I'll go along with 
the pastor. If she enjoys her helping of 
others, good for her — but not at some- 
one else’s expense. I do hope that be- 
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ing a “good Catholic” embraces con- 
siderably more than the apparent pet- 
ty differences between these two good 
women. 


Last of all, we would be doing an 
injustice to priests if we did not let 
them defend themselves, since Mrs. 
N. N.’s pastor is presented so unsym- 
pathetically in her letter, and since a 
number of correspondents vented 
their spleen at him and at other cler- 
ical targets. Many others, however, 
spoke with feeling of how their own 
pastors understood well the problems 
of large families, and insisted that 
home duties must come first. 


From South Dakota: 


Since your feature letter of Mrs. N. 
N. in the April issue concerning 
WHAT IS A GOOD CATHOLIC? 
would seem to put the advice of the 
priest in questionable light I thought 
our readers would be interested in read- 
ing the reaction of a priest from a par- 
ish that stresses strongly the lay apos- 
tolate especially through the LEGION 
OF MARY. I am sure that every priest 
in parish work as he read the letter of 
Mrs. N. N. thought: “Before I commit 
myself I would want to hear the other 
side, namely, what Mrs. Neighbor had 
to say.” Of course, priests know that 
good lay-workers, bookkeepers, those 
always ready and willing to be on call, 
are hard to find. It is easy enough for 
people to say “Let George do it!” Alas, 
there aren’t too many “Georges.” When 
a parish has one or two it is only hu- 
man to find excuses for them if they 
neglect home duties because of their 
charity and zeal. Likewise, it is surely 
possible for us priests to forget the 
many duties a mother has according to 
her state in life. The work of the lay 
apostolate should be paramount in the 
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endeavors of every parish. But every 
good priest and bishop, I’m sure, would 
agree that of first importance are the 
duties of one’s state in life. Nothing is 
to be preferred. A mother would be 
sinning by going to daily Mass if her 
children were neglected because of it. 
A mother and father would be sinning 
if their interest in the lay apostolate 
caused their home and family duties to 
be seriously neglected. It is also un- 
fortunately true that some mothers and 
fathers use such explanations to justify 
their own laziness and indifference to 
parish affairs and the lay apostolate 
even when they do have the time, tal- 
ent, and opportunity. Works of the lay 
apostolate should be carried on outside 
the home even though it means sacri- 
fice. Perhaps not enough parents have 
grasped that point. THE LIGUORIAN has 
hit upon a wonderful subject for dis- 
cussion and meditation. I hope the real 
point doesn’t get lost in side issues. The 
soul of the world itself is in the balance 
in these days. Parents of small children 
without question have their chief duty 
in their own home, and nothing must 
interfere with fulfilling it. But neither 
should they stand aloof from the strug- 
gle outside on the plea that they are too 
busy and it is no concern of theirs. The 
fate of the world is everybody’s con- 
cern, and no one can escape responsi- 
bility. 


Next month more letters on this 
subject will be presented. 





SOFT LIGHT — SWEET MUSIC 


If you cannot be a star in the 
firmament, at least be a bright 
lamp in the home. 

Persian Proverb 
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Common Sense about Sex 


E DO not often in this col- 
umn carry a torch or shout 
huzzahs in favor of popular treat- 
ises on sex carried in popular mag- 
azines. Mostly we ignore such arti- 
cles, because it is simply impossi- 
ble to keep up with the number 
and variety of their misstatements, 
and because it is good not to give 
even negative publicity to them. 
Refreshingly different, however, is 
an article without pictures, pub- 
lished in the current picture mag- 
azine Look. (We say “current,” 
but by the time this little piece 
reaches its readers, this copy of 
Look will be long off the news- 
stands.) The title of the article is 
“Sex Fictions and Facts.” The 
author, one Sylvanus M. Duvall, 
is an experienced social scientist 
with a Ph.D. degree. He is bold 
enough to state bluntly just how 
much fiction there is in many pop- 
ular ideas about sex, which have 
been promoted by much that has 
been published in the more unin- 
hibited popular periodicals. He 
uses the experience and statistics 
of experts, not, as is so often done, 
to project a new code of sex mor- 
ality, but to prove that the old one 
is still the only salvation for indi- 
viduals and society. 
One reservation must be made 
in the midst of these plaudits. The 
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By the Bystander 





author only indirectly refers to the 
importance of religion and the 
supernatural outlook for setting 
up right attitudes and observing 
right conduct in regard to sex. 
This is to be expected in a secular 
magazine, whose editors feel ob- 
liged to beam their material to 
religious and irreligious people 
alike. What is surprising is that 
the conclusions, by and large, con- 
form to the objective, natural 
moral law of God, and that the 
author does indirectly refer to the 
important role of clergymen and 
of religion in inspiring people to 
live up to the code he presents. 

We can give here only a few ex- 
amples of the wise juxtaposition 
of fact vs. fiction in this particu- 
lar article, with our comment on 
each. 


Fiction No. 1: “Sex relation- 
ships are private affairs.” How 
often, in one form or another, this 
false principle is blatantly made a 
defense of immoral conduct! Dr. 
Duvall states that the fact is just 
the opposite. He states that sexual 
affairs outside of marriage are or- 
dinarily not only not private, but 
not even long secret. They are not 
private because they have many 
social relationships, as a result of 
possible venereal infection, un- 
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wanted pregnancy, disgrace for 
families, hopeless handicaps for 
unwanted children. Health de- 
partments call venereal infections 
the second most common class of 
diseases in America. Taxpayers 
contribute an estimated $200,000,- 
000 a year to care for illegitimate 
babies, and millions more for the 
juvenile problems that often fol- 
low on illegitimacy. And the ar- 
gument that intelligent people 
know how to avoid infection and 
unwanted pregnancy and that thus 
can always keep their affairs priv- 
ate just does not stand up in the 
face of the facts. Above all, it is a 
proven fact that immoral sex con- 
duct rarely remains secret. In any 
group, the sex standards and con- 
duct of one member of the group 
soon become common knowledge. 
Thus the natural law forbidding 
the misuse of sex proves its im- 
portance through the effects that 
follow on breaking it. To a Cath- 
olic, the final argument against 
misuse of sex is that this may lead 
to eternal suffering in hell; the 
fact that it also leads to hell on 
earth is a tremendous aid to one’s 
motivation. ~ 


Fiction No. 2: “It is practically 
impossible to avoid sex relation- 
ships before marriage.” This fic- 
tion would also include the idea 
that it is impossible to avoid such 
relationships outside of marriage 
at any time in life. This fiction 
has throughout the past few hun- 
dred years been made the basis for 
many violent attacks on the Cath- 
olic upholding of celibacy as a 
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state not only possible but especi- 
ally pleasing to God, both for 
men and women. A fact ignored 
by the attackers, many of whom 
profess to be Christians, is that 
celibacy has the outright approval 
of the Bible, both in the words of 
Christ Himself and in those of St. 
Paul. Dr. Duvall flatly contradicts 
the statement that abstinence from 
sex indulgence is impossible, (he 
speaks mainly of such abstinence 
before marriage, but his principle 
can be extended to a life of total 
celibacy) and gives figures to 
prove that, where there is strong 
religious motivation and regular 
religious practice, such abstinence 
is known to be practiced faithfully 
by a high percentage of individ- 
uals. 


Fiction No. 3: “Girls who refuse 
to consent to sex indulgence with 
boy friends are apt to lose them, 
and thus lose opportunities for 
marfiage.” 

Here again Dr. Duvall flatly 
contradicts this statement, which 
has been the sorry defense present- 
ed by many a young woman for 
her defections against purity. The 
truth is, he says, that such indul- 
gence is known to decrease rather 
than increase a girl’s chances for 
marriage. The reasons are that it 
creates doubts in a man’s mind as 
to her capacity for fidelity to him; 
it sometimes makes a man content 
to go on indefinitely taking the 
pleasures that belong to marriage, 
while he grows more firm in his 
rejection of the responsibilities of 
marriage itself; it leads to pangs 
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of conscience that make for mu- 
tual accusations, quarrels and 
sometimes even disgust for each 
other. It should also be added that 
experience has proved that couples 
who have indulged themselves 
sexually outside of marriage, even 
though they do marry, rarely 
achieve the mutual understanding 
and happiness that are expected 
of marriage. Often they become 
intolerable to each other, and 
either break up or live on in mis- 
ery together. 


Fiction No. 5: ‘““Traditional sex 
standards are definitely on the way 
out.” 

This has been the theme of 
many a popular article on sex. 
More than that, the writers of such 
articles often present the further 
thesis that the traditional stand- 
ards should give way to a new and 
modern and more easygoing code. 
Even Parents magazine, which 
purports to be a serious guide for 
mothers and fathers of growing 
children, recently sponsored a 
pamphlet on teen-agers which 
made light of petting and provoc- 
ative love-making amongst young- 
sters as if it were just a phase of 
growing up about which there 
need be little worry on the part 
of parents. 


Dr. Duvall will stand for none 
of this liberal claptrap about the 
need for changes in the moral 
code regarding sex. He admits 
that there is violation of the tradi- 
tional code, but compares such 
violations to the increase in al- 
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coholism, the use of narcotics, 
transgressions against justice and 
necessary traffic laws. No one sug- 
gests, he submits, that the moral 
code against drunkenness, or in- 
justice or illegal use of narcotics, 
or wild and reckless driving, 
should be modified or changed 
because of the violations. “Moral- 
ity,’ he says, “demands loyalty, 
not to a practice or even a trend, 
but to what is good.” This is what 
the Catholic Church and all Chris- 
tian moralists have been telling 
the world for centuries. This is 
what is being denied by many so- 
called liberals and progressives. 
Let us hope that Dr. Duvall’s 
statements represent a trend back 
to sanity and good living that will 
be echoed by many others. “Right 
is right and good is good, even 
when many individuals are doing 
what is wrong and bad.” 


Fiction No. 6: “The solution to 
sex problems is more ‘sex educa- 
tion’ for our youth.” 

In exploding this myth, Dr. Du- 
vall is at one with the best and 
most experienced Christian lead- 
ers. Back in the 30’s, Pope Pius 
XI, in his encyclical on education, 
warned the world against the mis- 
taken notion that merely to im- 
part more and more knowledge 
about sex to young people would 
insure them against violations of 
sex morality. Says Dr. Duvall: “A 
knowledge of anatomy and physi- 
ology will no more solve our prob- 
lems (about sex) than a greater 
understanding of automobile me- 
chanics will markedly improve 
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safety on the highways. Something 
far deeper than mere textbook in- 
formation is required.” He then 
goes on to explain how sex atti- 
tudes must be related to the whole 
of life. For the Christian this is 
crystal clear. It means that sex ed- 
ucation should not be neglected; 
but it should be imparted by par- 
ents who alone can know the needs 
of a particular child at a given 
time; it should be given in the at- 
mosphere of religion, which alone 





gives the adequate explanation 
and the sufficient motivation that 
children need for right formation 
in this matter; it should never 
neglect to take full account of the 
fact that man is a fallen creature 
who has been redeemed only by 
Christ, and that it is only through 
the grace of Christ, sought in 
prayer and religious observances, 
that evil tendencies can be over- 
come and sex “properly integrat- 
ed” into the whole of a good life. 
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CHINESE PRAYER 


The Chinese who suffer for their faith are not made of wood and 
stone. They are just like you, flesh and blood creatures subject to anxiety, 
disgust, fatigue, but above all fear — the same fear which our Saviour 
experienced in the Garden of Olives. It surges in them at the sound of 
the sirens, at the sight of the sinister automobiles prowling the streets 
in search of prey, at the knock of the Chinese gestapo on their door; 
when they are torn from the arms of their loved ones, when they are 
denounced as traitors in front of the public assemblies. But there is not 
one who does not relate after the horror has miraculously ended: “I 
was afraid, but I prayed.” 

And this is the prayer which all the Catholics in China recite every 
day to prepare themselves for battle: 

My God, I fear only my fear. 

It could make me abandon you. 

My God, I fear only my fear. 

It could make me lose my courage before the end. 

My God, I implore You, 

Do not forget me in Your glory. 

Give me Your love and the strength to give my life for You. Amen. 

Mission 





EXAMPLE 


One watch set right will do to set many by; one that goes wrong may 
be the means of misleading a whole neighborhood. And the same may 
be said of example. 


Dilwin 
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readers retort 








In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions pub- 
lished in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the writer 
must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication on request. 


Socialism? 

It is regrettable that the Catholic 
Church cannot see the danger of Social- 
ism as being the forerunner of Com- 
munism. In your April, 1960, issue 
there is an article giving a very insidi- 
ous compliment to socialized medicine 
in England and suggesting its adoption 
in the United States. Why not present 
the other side? 

Maryland J. K. K. 
© 1. Socialized medicine is NOT social- 
ism. It is always good to know the 
meaning of the terms or names we em- 
ploy in a discussion. Our socialized sys- 
tem of public school education for ex- 
ample, certainly can not be termed 
socialism. 2. We did not take sides in 
this very debatable question of social- 
ized medicine; neither did we suggest 
the adoption of socialized medicine in 
the United States. 3. It is true that we 
presented the patient’s side of the ques- 
tion, since a patient was being inter- 
viewed; but we did not ignore the other 
side. The interview stated bluntly and 
solidly these disadvantages, which have 
been verified in fact in the system of 
socialized medicine as set up in Eng- 
land: a) the doctors are overworked 
and overburdened and underpaid; b) 
the hospitals are overcrowded; c) the 
cost of the system is enormous and 
proves to be a burden on the general 
tax fund. 

The editors 
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More about the Other Side 
I think you have been taken in. If 
Socialism is bad, then a little Socialism 
is bad too. Socialization may be just a 
lukewarm socialism but it is SOCIAL- 
ISM. The relationship between Com- 
munism and Socialism is too close for 
comfort. The same people who wish to 
socialize medicine have next on their 
list the federalization of ALL private 
forms of charity and education. They 
will take any help they can get for any 
portion of their project — even from 
the Redemptorists. In any reform we 
have to start with the individual parts 
and then work up. Let’s help the indi- 
vidual rather than deprive the individ- 
ual of his freedom for a few free pills 
which really aren’t so free. I am as 
shocked to see you present the practical 
aspects of Socialism as I would be to 
see you present the practical aspects of 
euthanasia. Whose side are you on? 
North Dakota T. G. — D.DS. 
© Strong terms but loosely used! See 
our reply above about use of terms. 
The editors 
e 
When you make an error it saddens 
me. The article in the April issue giv- 
ing a backhanded, apologetic endorse- 
ment of health care socialization should 
not have been published, as it does not 
show your usual “more than adequate” 
study. Our armed forces, public health 
departments and V. A. medical pro- 
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grams are what we might call socialistic 
in nature and function. I can speak from 
my own professional observations and 
contacts in dentistry. The services ren- 
dered are dependent upon the personal 
ethics of the doctor in the main. He is 
salaried. He cannot increase his income 
by harder work or by a higher quality 
of service, and he is regimented by 
government which is much less than 
perfect in function. Many doctors lose 
interest and try only to get by. This 
seems to me to be a sad but normal 
psychological event. Because of a fixed 
fee for a certain type of service, no 
matter how much extra care and effort 
must be expended in certain cases, it 
happens that soon no services of the 
more difficult kind are performed, be- 
cause every doctor has many more pa- 
tients than he can care for and the 
whole history of a profession striving 
for increased quality of service is wast- 
ed by the pressure of “a little for every- 
one.” Train and educate more doctors? 
But by that time income has been re- 
duced to keep the soaring total costs 
down and the profession is unattractive 
to young men. With fewer doctors to 
serve more and more patients we shall 
have a national disaster. 

Illinois A. G. S. — D.DS. 


From a Knight 

Your article in the Sideglances col: 
umn in a recent issue under the title, 
“Raw Race Prejudice,” infuriated me. 
I hope the editors will see fit to print 
this reply, because I feel that there is 
something left to be said by the lay- 
men. I am a Knight of Columbus, and 
I deem it unfortunate that the letter- 
writer you quoted ever had the right 
and privilege to claim that title. I can- 
not help feeling that any true Knight 
who has honestly tried to follow the 
principles of our order was pleased to 
read that this individual stated that “he 
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has been a member of the K. of C.,” 
implying thus that he no longer clutters 
up the rolls. He goes on to state that 
the Church has merely taken up the 
chant of the politicians and the press 
for integration. If he had taken the time 
to familiarize himself with the facts, 
he would know that the Church has 
always been the leader in demanding 
justice and charity for all human beings 
regardless of race. He has every right 
to say what he said, and may the Lord 
bless him and forgive him in his ignor- 
ance, but I, as any true Knight, could 
never agree with one iota of what he 
said. 

Carpentersville, Ill. R. G. 
© In view of the harm that was done 
some years ago when it was revealed 
that some councils of the Knights of 
Columbus excluded well-qualified neg- 
roes from membership, it is good to 
have this forthright expression of opin- 
ion. 

The editors 


Ample Good Will 

I have every respect for Negroes and 
feel that they are entitled to the same 
privileges that we whites are. They are 
God’s people just like the rest of us. 
But how do you think I would feel if 
one of our six daughters or our seven 
boys were to marry a Negro? Truly I 
could do nothing about it, but there is 
something inside me that rebels against 
the thought. I agree with your article 
in a recent issue that we must love our 
colored brethren and that it is a mortal 
sin to hate them. But that doesn’t say 
that I must associate with them, or that 
they should be invited to our social 
functions, or that my daughter should 
marry a Negro. I do believe the col- 
ored have a right to live wherever they 
choose in our community. 
Ohio N. H. M. 
© There is ample good will in this let- 
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ter. But one comment must be made. 
The writer says that he must love Ne- 
groes, but this doesn’t mean he must 
associate with them. “Associate” is a 
wide term. Surely one who loves Ne- 
groes as brothers in Christ, neighbors 
and fellow-citizens, cannot escape some 
“association” with them in stores, 
shops, restaurants and neighborhood 
meetings. Only such association will 
drive out the ‘last vestiges of prejudice. 
This does not mean that one need favor 
interracial marriage, just as most Ne- 
groes themselves want to marry their 
own. 


The editors 


Three Extremes 

Let me put an oar into the flood 
of “Raw Race Prejudice” discussion. 
Everything I have read on this subject 
takes the form of an extreme. Your 
article covers both extremes: first, the 
letter quoted; second, your listing of 
the four principles. Why not give us a 
well-reasoned article about race rela- 
tions? We who have the daily problem 
of forming a right practical judgment 
in this matter need a guide. If you do 
this, please define your terms and give 
a few references to authority. I realize 
that we are bound in a general way to 
work for the betterment of Negroes as 
a race; but, as a matter that must be 
decided here and now, I do not see 
how you can prudently advise me not 
to avoid all Negroes as a matter of 
policy? Why? Because I have learned 
by experience that the probability is 
that such company would be a danger 
to the soul. 
Kentucky G. T. B. 
© We are quite often taken to task for 
short treatises on subjects about which 
we have written at great length pre- 
viously. For a fuller treatment of our 
stand on race relations, readers may 
obtain two pamphlets published by LI- 
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GUORIAN PAMPHLETS: “Are You 
Prejudiced against Negroes?” and 
“Questions about Racial Segregation.” 
The pamphlets are priced at ten cents 
each. We doubt that any Christian is 
justified in making a firm resolution “to 
avoid all Negroes” for the rest of his 
life. The presumption that all the Ne- 
groes in the U. S. would be a danger 
to his soul is an invalid one, simply 
because there is no foundation for it 


in fact — something which has been 
proved by the experience of thousands. 
The editors 


Real Trouble 

It must make you sick at heart to 
receive letters such as the one you pub- 
lished recently about race prejudice. I 
agree with your stand as a Christian, 
but I also have a problem. My husband 
has no religion, and I cannot talk to 
him on the basis of Christian principles. 
He hates Negroes, calls them filthy 
names, says it would no more bother 
him to kill a Negro than to kill a rab- 
bit. To keep peace in the family, I say 
nothing, because I have been told to 
shut up whenever I have tried to say 
a good word for any Negro. Am I 
right? How can I teach my children the 
right attitude if I keep quiet when my 
husband goes into a tirade against Ne- 
groes? 
N. N. N. N. 
© No purpose is served in speaking up 
to a man who only becomes more hate- 
filled when Christian principles are 
mentioned. However, in private conver- 
sations with her children, a mother in 
this situation should try to inculcate the 
true principles of justice and charity to- 
ward Negroes and all minority groups. 

The editors 


Lay Teachers in Catholic Schools 
As a Catholic lay teacher and prin- 
cipal of a Catholic high school I take 
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great exception to your article about the 
“heartbreaking shortage” of religious 
teachers in a recent issue of the LI- 
GUORIAN. You say, “Catholic schools 
have been opened with only lay people 
available to teach in their classrooms.” 
Perhaps you do not realize that many 
of our Catholic schools would be closed 
except for the fact that devoted lay 
men and women, at great personal sac- 
rifice, are teaching on their staffs. You 
infer that these are second class teach- 
ers. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Could a later article be published 
in your magazine to rectify the injustice 
you have done to lay teachers in Cath- 
olic schools? Your magazine is read 
widely in Canada as it is in the United 
States. 

Ontario, Canada A. H. 
'@ There are indeed many dedicated lay 
men and women who have accepted 
the very real vocation of teaching in 
Catholic schools, and who will always 
be needed. This, however, is not a large 
number. Pastors in the United States 
(possibly it is different in Canada) 
must often look to one of two classes 
of lay teachers to supply their needs: 
1) younger, unmarried women, who 
may leave their job for marriage at any 
time; 2) married women, who have 
households to manage and children to 
raise. These teachers, while often ex- 
cellent at their work, do not make for 
the stability and continuity in class- 
room work that can be provided by 
religious. It still remains true that more 
dedicated lay teachers are sorely need- 
ed and will always find a place in the 
Catholic school system. 

The editors 


Risks in Operations 

As a registered nurse, I am wonder- 
ing about a couple of things in your 
article about moral obligations to doc- 
tors. As I recall, we were taught in our 
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Catholic ethics class that a patient was 
not bound to consent.to any extraordi- 
nary means to preserve his life, such as 
transfusions, oxygen, or any operation. 
Even in this day of advanced medical 
science, people die from such common 
operations as appendectomies, hernia 
repairs, etc. There is always a risk in 
any operation. My second question is 
about criticizing doctors. We nurses 
come to know a great deal about the 
merits and methods and conscientious- 
ness of different doctors. Is it wrong 
to advise members of our families or 
friends against one doctor and in favor 
of another? 

Michigan Mrs. G. S. 
® Most moralists are agreed today that 
some operations come under the head- 
ing of ordinary means for preserving 
life, even though there is a small per- 
centage of risk in any surgery. The re- 
moval of tonsils that are causing an in- 
fection, or of a swollen or burst ap- 
pendix can often so quickly remove an 
urgent danger of death that it would 
be difficult to hold that a person could 
choose to die rather than have this sur- 
gery... . It is surely lawful for nurses, 
who have had experience in working 
with many doctors, to advise relatives 
and friends on the choice of a physi- 
cian. However this should be done in 
a positive way, not by running down 
doctors who are disliked. Personal feel- 
ings and antipathies are too apt to play 
a large part in judgments made. 

The editors 


Kind Words 
I have read and enjoyed your maga- 
zine for some time now and have found 
it most helpful, especially for young 
mothers, such as myself. My husband 
is not a Catholic, but he also reads 
THE LIGUORIAN and is much im- 
pressed. 
New Jersey 


Mrs. H. J. H. 
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Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


“Old Wives’ Tales” 


ROBLEM: The timeliness of your 

LIGUORIAN articles is always ap- 
pealing. However, I have never seen 
discussed, in your magazine or in any 
other a problem that needs airing. It is 
that of the “old wives’ tales” that 
plague expectant mothers with ridicu- 
lous and superstitious ideas of what 
things will have a bearing on their un- 
born children. Some of these are pure 
hokum, such as the following: 1) If 
you have heartburn, your baby will 
have lots of hair. 2) If you eat a lob- 
ster, you will mark the baby. 3) 
Change of the moon starts labor. 4) 
Each person the mother speaks to after 
the start of labor prolongs the pain. 
5) Boys are more difficult to give birth 
to than girls. These are so senseless as 
to be almost harmless, if superstition 
and ignorance are ever harmless. But 
there are other false notions making 
the rounds that are not so harmless. 
One is that suffering in childbirth is 
absolutely necessary, so much so that 
anesthetics of any kind are forbidden. 
Another is that sometimes a husband 
has to make a choice between the life 
of the mother and that of the child. I 
would like to see these old wives’ fables 
exposed for what they are — vicious 
propaganda of the devil to create un- 
warranted fears of childbirth. Take it 
from here. 


July, 1960 


OLUTION: It is true that there are 

a great many handed-down fables 
that relate some insignificant action of 
a mother during pregnancy to the kind 
of labor that will be experienced and 
the kind of child that will be born. It 
must be kept in mind that there are 
some scientifically proven rules that a 
mother should observe during pregnan- 
cy, for example, those pertaining to 
general diet, exercise, etc. But there are 
also many silly superstitions, such as 
the ones listed above and many others, 
that have absolutely no basis in science 
or experience. Pregnant mothers should 
scoff at persons who make prophecies 
about their unborn children on the 
basis of insignificant things they do 
while carrying the babies. 


The false notion that it is unlawful 
to permit any form of anesthesia to 
relieve the pain of childbirth is in a 
different category. Here let it be noted 
that it is not wrong for an expectant 
mother to ask to be permitted to go 
through childbirth without benefit of 
narcotics. Indeed, a scientific way of 
preparing for “natural” childbirth, that 
is, without medication of any kind, has 
been worked out and is being happily 
adopted by many wives. But it would be 
wrong for a wife who chooses “natural” 
childbirth to accuse all mothers who 
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do not of violating a law of God. It is 
in perfect accord with God’s law to 
use whatever reasonable measures the 
genius of man has discovered to relieve 
pain, so long as it is known that no real 
harm is thereby done to either the 
mother or child. 


In these pages we have often treated 
the false problem of whether, in times 
of danger to both a mother and her 
unborn child, a choice may or must be 
made between the life of the mother 





and the life of the child. The problem 
is usually phrased in this way: Is it not 
lawful to kill an unborn child to save 
the mother’s life, especially when she 
has other children? The answer is that 
it is never lawful directly to kill any- 
one, born or unborn, and that doctors 
today have ample measures at hand 
that they can apply to save both the 
mother and child. Thus the murder of 
either is not only unlawful; it is never 
the only practical or necessary solution 
of a dilemma. 


DIPLOMATIC TANTRUMS 


Sometimes it is possible for a wife to attain some momentary or tem- 
porary purpose by the use of tears, tantrums or nagging, but by such 
expedients she always loses far more than she gains. If in the midst of 
a conference or discussion about some minor or major domestic issue 
the wife breaks into bitter weeping because it appears that she is not 
going to get her way, the couple will soon be unable to discuss anything 
together and the teamwork of married life will be ended. If a wife is 
subject to tantrums, that is, fits of hysterical self-pity and wild accusation 
against her husband, she will eventually build up walls between herself 
and him that nothing will be able to break down. But even worse in its 
effect than momentary outbreaks will be the habit of nagging, that is, 
of whining and grumbling about the same pet peeves and grievances day 
after day. It is from nagging wives that men are most seriously tempted 


to seek escape and freedom. 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LIGUORIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LicuorIAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THE LiGuoriaN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 








IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month' if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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Here are some reflections 
on the wisdom of making 
a will; also some practical 
suggestions on how 

to make a will. 


GERARD BREITENBECK, C.SS.R. 


pens years ago, in a small town, 

a rather prominent business man 
was killed suddenly. To everyone, 
including himself, it seemed that he 
had many years of life ahead of him. 
His business was good; his health 
was excellent. Like many other men 
he saw no reason for making a will 
or wasting time on many written rec- 
ords. All the details of his business 
were clear in his mind. His time had 
to be given to building up his busi- 
ness. 

When death by accident took him 
suddenly, much time and effort and 
money had to be expended to straight- 
en out his affairs, so that his family 
could be taken care of properly. 

A few weeks later the pastor of 
the parish in which the man had lived 
preached a sermon on the timely 
making of a will. He spoke about 
the advantages of making a will and 
the practical points to be considered 
in making a will. Later on, some of 
the married ladies of the parish 
thanked him for the sermon, saying, 
“After ten or fifteen years of mar- 
ried life a wife begins to worry a bit 
about what will happen in case her 
husband dies unexpectedly.” 

“Let me get this straight,” said the 
priest. “Do you ladies mean to tell 
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Why 
Make 
a Will? 


me that the question of making a 
will is so delicate a subject that you 
hesitate to bring it up in the family 
circle?” 

“It certainly is,” they answered in 
chorus. “Naturally we worry about 
security for the future, but we don’t 
like to talk about it,” continued one 
of the ladies, “because our husbands 
might think that we are wondering 
when they will die, so that we can 
get our hands on their money. When 
you preached about making a will, 
Father, you gave us a good opening 
to discuss this delicate question in a 
proper way.” 

We hope that this article will pro- 
vide a similar opportunity for a dis- 
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cussion of the matter of making a 
will in many family circles where the 
husband and father (and other adults) 
has until now neglected to make a 
will. In no way does this article wish 
to appear as an intrusion into the 
field of the legal profession. Obvious- 
ly any professional discussion of the 
subject of wills must be handled by 
a lawyer. But, having consulted a 
number of lawyers on this question, 
we hope to offer our readers some 
salutary and practical thoughts on 
the importance of making a will. 


Reasons for Reluctance 


HAT are the reasons why peo- 
ple neglect to make a will? 


One reason is that some people 
have an almost superstitious fear of 
making a will. Just as some people 
incorrectly fear that receiving the 
sacrament of extreme unction means 
that they will surely die, so others 
have a foolish notion that making a 
will is like giving a signal for death 
to enter and take over. This is, frank- 
ly, a very foolish attitude toward a 
very important matter. 


Another reason why some people 
do not make a will is that it’s just 
too much trouble; it is something 
which they are always going to do 
next month or next year — but they 
never get around to it. Making a will 
means going to a lawyer! It means 
taking thorough inventory of one’s 
money and property! It also means 
thinking seriously about providing 
for the family’s future; and that ought 
never be a matter of too much trou- 
ble for a husband and father. 
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What Is Meant by Making a Will? 
WILL is a written direction 
controlling the disposition of 

property at death. The laws of each 

state set the formal requirements for 

a legal will. 

By making a will a person ex- 
presses in a properly executed docu- 
ment his desires on how he wishes 
his possessions, whether large or 
small, to be distributed when he dies. 

Whatever possessions an individ- 
ual has accumulated during life are 
the consequence of labor, gift or prior 
inheritance. A title of some kind has 
been acquired which makes a person 
the owner of these material things. 
Since no one can take these earthly 
possessions into eternity, each per- 
son has a right to determine to whom 
and in what amount his goods are 
to be allotted. Thus, in accord with 
the proper civil laws, a person ex- 
presses in a proper written form the 
manner in which he wants his ma- 
terial goods disposed of after his 
death. The very term “will” seems 
to come from the basic idea that 
such a document is the written ex- 
pression of one’s will or desires. 


Advantages of Making a Will 
— are three reasons why 

every adult should take no 
chances on dying without having 
made a will. 


1. Every person who owns money 
or property should cherish the right 
that is his to determine the disposi- 
tion of his possessions at death. This 
right has always been held sacred 
among civilized peoples. It is a priv- 
ilege and a responsibility of owner- 
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ship. It is difficult to understand why 
there are so many people who refuse 
to use the privilege or to face the 
responsibility. 


2. The making of a will represents 
the last opportunity given to a per- 
son for practicing charity toward the 
poor, giving honor to God, and man- 
ifesting gratitude toward those who 
for special reasons deserve it from 
him. 

It is true that the laws of the state 
decree that the property of one who 
dies without a will shall be inherited 
by the closest relatives; but these laws 
make no provision for charity or re- 
ligion or bequests to special bene- 
factors of the one who dies without 
a will. At the same time, the laws of 
the state give full authority to the 
property-holder to designate such 
legatees before his death, if he makes 
an authentic will. 


3. Making a will prevents the bit- 
ter and sometimes interminable 
squabbles that so often take place 
over the property of one who died 
without a will, and often avoids the 
waste of a large part of the estate 
through the costs of expensive litiga- 
tion. Moreover, most states even de- 
duct from the inheritance taxes de- 
manded, in proportion to the be- 
quests that are made to charity. 

If the souls of the dead are per- 
mitted by God to know what hap- 
pens to their possessions after their 
death, many a person will regret bit- 
terly in eternity that he did not make 
a will in time. Even while yet alive, 
anyone can look about him and see 
some of the tragic things that happen 
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over the property of persons who die 
without making a will. 


Added Motives 

ieee making of a will can serve as 

an act of resignation to God’s 
holy will. Making a will is a way of 
saying, “I realize that I must one 
day return my soul into God’s hands. 
I resign myself to die when God sees 
fit to call me, and by this will I in- 
tend to make provision for my sur- 
vivors.” 

By making a will a person is able 
not only to make charitable bequests, 
but he can also make provisions for 
having Masses said for the repose of 
his soul. According to the good Chris- 
tian custom, he can assign some of 
his possessions to his parish and its 
building projects. Certain education- 
al institutions or societies that take 
care of the sick and the poor can be 
remembered. A sum can be desig- 
nated for the education of young men 
studying for the priesthood. The 
work of the Church’s missions can 
also be remembered. Such bequests 
made for the love of God will insure 
remembrance and prayers for many 
years in the future. 


Practical Suggestions 


AUTHORITIES generally agree 

that the following suggestions 
are in order when undertaking to 
draft a will. 


1. Seek the advice of an attorney 
in making a will. If you try to do so 
without legal counsel, your survivors 
may end up with a will that is totally 
invalid and useless and worthless 
according to civil law. 
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2. Beware of prefabricated forms 
that are sold. These ready-made 
forms for making a will may be prop- 
er and legal. In a matter as impor- 
tant as making a will, however, a per- 
son should not depend on anything 
so doubtful as a prefabricated form. 
Professional help is necessary. Just 
as a doctor is trained to take care of 
your health, so, too, a lawyer is 
trained and declared qualified by the 
state for your protection in legal 
matters. 


3. When you consult a lawyer, do 
not hesitate to discuss his fee ahead 
of time. In that way unnecessary mis- 
understandings or surprises later on 
may be avoided. 


4, Whoever is the lawyer of your 
choice, tell him everything that seems 
even remotely related to the matter 
he is handling for you. If you do not 
do this, he may not know about some 
important facts or details which he 
should be acquainted with in order 
to advise you correctly. 


5. When discussing the matter of 
your will with the lawyer you have 
chosen, it may be wise to consult 
with him about the desirability of 
testamentary and inter vivos trusts, 
jointly owned property and certain 
insurance programs. 


6. In deciding how one’s property 
is to be distributed, one should sure- 
ly make a sincere effort to be fair 
and just. Bitterness and resentment 
should not be. allowed to motivate 
and strongly sway one’s action. To 
achieve a perfect equitable distribu- 
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tion is often impossible; but at least 


one can try to act reasonably and 
charitably. 


7. Don’t neglect the making of 
your will until the last moment when 
you might deal unjustly with deserv- 
ing heirs. 


8. It may happen that circum- 
stances or family relationships on 
which a will was originally based 
will change. Therefore from time to 
time the person who has made a will 
should ask: 


a. Has a change taken place in the 
condition or status of those whom I 
have named as beneficiaries in my 
will, that is, have any of them mar- 
ried, have they had children, have 
any of them died, have any of them 
become substantially richer or poorer? 


b. Has there been a change in the 
amount of property I hold? Has 
there been a substantial change in the 
value of my property? 


c. Is there sufficient cash on hand 
in my accounts now to take care of 
estate bills and current expenses af- 
ter my death? 


9. If you desire to change your 
will once it has been made, there is 
nothing to stop you from doing so. 
Just because you made one will, it 
does not mean that you cannot make 
another. It is the last and only the 
last properly drawn up will that will 
control the disposition of your prop- 
erty. Every change, however, wheth- 
er by amendment or by the making 
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of a new will, must be in accord with needs or merits of the persons he 
the law. wishes to remember, disinherit those 

10. Some persons have the mis- whom he wishes to have no share in 
taken impression that a will elimi- his estate, designate the one whom 
nates the necessity of probating an he wishes to look after his affairs 
estate after a person dies. Such is when he dies, give powers to his ex- 
not the case. The formalities of pro- ecutor that may permit a more ef- 
bate must still be complied with. ficient and expeditious administra- 
However, if a person makes a valid tion of his estate and, by the use of 
will, he can direct the disposition of trust provisions, control the manage- 
his estate, within limitations, more ment and use of his estate for many 
effectively in accordance with the years after his death. 





PROVIDING FOR THE FUTURE 


People ordinarily are careful about providing for the future. They 
take care of their health, their teeth, their eyes, their lungs. A man who 
owns a house will keep it in good condition by having it repainted and 
repaired. A man puts his money in a bank and his securities and valu- 
ables in a vault or safe. He buys insurance on his home and his life to 
protect himself and his loved ones against loss and poverty. People put 
burglar alarms on their homes and pay taxes for police protection against 
thieves. All these things are good and commendable. But how many 
people do you know who prove by their constant, day by day manner 
of living that they are convinced that the most important affair in life 
is the salvation of their soul? 

No, I am not forgetting about the need of working to provide food 
and shelter and to obtain security for the future and to have the money 
to pay for recreation and amusement and all the good God-given things 
in life. At the same time there is much greater necessity for everyone in 
all the rush of living to find the time, again and again, to stop and think 
and ask himself: “Why am I doing all this? What is it doing to me? What 
am I getting out of it, not just for life, but for eternity? What am 1 
doing with my soul which will live forever?” 


TRY IT 


Humor is no obstacle to sanctity. If you can find nothing else to 
smile at, there is always yourself. 


TURN THE MIRROR TO THE WALL! 


Boast not of your form or beauty or strength of body, which with a 
little sickness is spoiled. and disfigured. Do not be proud of your abilities 
or your talents, lest you displease God from Whom you have received 
whatever gift or good thing you possess. 
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Problems of Single People 


Unmarried and Unfrustrated 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ASE: Ordinarily I do not write 

letters to magazines, but the one 
you published by the single woman who 
was frantically seeking a husband has 
prompted me to write this since I too 
am single but very happy. My life has 
not been as I planned it, but I have 
come to see the hand of God very 
clearly in what has happened to me. 
I chose a high school course with the 
idea that I would be a teaching nun. 
God had other plans, as it turned out 
that I had to take care of my invalid 
mother and keep house for the rest of 
my family. My mother’s long illness 
was climaxed by a beautiful and in- 
spiring. death. During her illness I 
learned to make my own amusements, 
sewing, knitting, gardening, reading, 


‘and music. After my mother’s death I 


again prepared to enter the convent, 
but illness and a serious operation in- 
tervened. As a result, my health was 
not equal to the tasks of a nun. It was 
then I decidéd that, since the religious 
life was denied me, I would give my 
life to the service of God in the world 
and remain single for love of Him. Af- 
ter due preparation, I made a vow of 
perpetual chastity, and wear a specially 
blessed ring that reminds me of my 
belonging to God alone. It has not al- 
ways been easy, but I am happy be- 
cause I learned to accept God’s plan 
for my life. I have not sought the at- 
tentions of men, but have turned down 
two opportunities for marriage and now 
have a third suitor to discourage. When 
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I am teased about being single, I al- 
ways say half jokingly, “I had rather 
be single than wish I were.” I know 
many wives who can only (and do) 
wish they were single. 


OMMENT: There is no real prob- 

lem here, but we publish this let- 
ter to encourage those single persons 
who think or act as if God were down 
on them because He so arranged their 
lives that they could not marry. There 
are two points that the letter should 
bring to the minds of all disgruntled 
single people. 


1. Give credit to God, and have trust 
in Him, as having His own divine rea- 
sons for guiding you into a special walk 
of life. God loves every human being 
whom He created. God controls all the 
circumstances of our lives over which 
we have no control. Such happiness as 
is possible on earth must begin with 
submission to God’s will, even when, 
as in the life of the one who wrote the 
above letter, He overturns our plans 
and our dreams. Just as there are many 
women who are unhappy because God 
did not place opportunities for marriage 
in their path, so there are some who 
become bitter because they were frus- 
trated by ill health or some other cir- 
cumstance in their desire to become 
religious. In both cases it is resistance 
to the will of God that makes for un- 
happiness. 
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2. One who has been kept in the marriage is renounced even if a belated 
single life by the obvious indications opportunity were to come along. As we 
of God’s will, can do more than merely have said often, it is when a person 
grudgingly submit to God’s will. She has found contentment and self-suf- 
can, like the writer of the above letter, ficiency in her single way of life that 
use her own free will to make a spirit- she finds men looking for her compan- 
ual calling out of her state. This is best ionship in marriage. It is marvelously 
done by making (with the advice of pleasing to God for her to be able to 
the confessor) a private and perpetual turn such men down on the strength of 
vow of chastity at any age, by which her vow of chastity. 


THE REAL PROBLEM 

It could have happened in any mission where a difference of language 
is involved. The bishop was on his pastoral visit to the station and one 
of the oldest members of the mission, recently converted, presented him- 
self to the bishop who began to question him on some points of the faith. 
When it came to the question of the Trinity, to the bishop’s surprise, the 
old man said he had no difficulty in understanding that. 

“So you have no difficulty in understanding the Trinity?” said the 
bishop, surprised. 

“No,” repeated the old man, “I have no difficulty at all in understand- 
ing the Trinity but — ” 

“But what?” prompted the bishop, seeing that the old man hesitated. 

“But,” came the answer, “I have a lot of difficulty in understanding 
the missionary!” 


Don Bosco 





Please USE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER! 


To improve service and speed delivery of mail, the 
Post Office asks that you always include your postal 
zone number in your address. 


We want to cooperate in every way we can—but we 
need your help. By giving us your zone number, you'll 
be assuring speedy delivery of your magazines. 


Help yourself to better service. USE YOUR POSTAL 
ZONE NUMBER—always! 
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An explanation of the last Gospel 





A REMINDER 


DONALD MACKINNON, C.SS.R. 


OWARD the end of Mass the 
priest turns to his waiting flock 
and says, “Go now, Mass is over.” 

But they don’t go. 

The priest turns back to the altar 
and says a last short prayer, begging 
God to accept the Mass he has just 
offered. Then he turns again to his 
people and imparts a final blessing. 
Still they wait. One last prayer re- 
mains; the priest walks to the side 
of the altar to read the last Gospel. 

Those first fourteen verses of St. 
John’s Gospel must be something 
vital to hold a congregation on Sun- 
day after Sunday. 

They are. 

They pose a grave reminder, \ink- 
ing the Mass which you are leaving 
to the world to which you are return- 
ing. Now that you have fulfilled your 
weekly religious duty of offering the 
Mass through the priest, they warn 
you not to leave your religion at the 
church door on your way out. You 
can’t afford to. 

There’s a war on! 
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AT THE END 


OF MASS 


The entire last Gospel is the story 
of a struggle. Its two contestants are 
Light and Darkness. Darkness, of 
course, is sin; the Light is Christ. The 
fight is constant. And you are very 
much a part of it. Sin and Christ are 
fighting for souls — for your soul: 
your heaven, eventually, or your hell. 

The battlefield where you meet 
sin and Christ is called temptation. 
It may be temptation to a sin of 
pride, envy, sloth or impurity. But 
the particular sin is only relatively 
important. What is crucial is the op- 
pressive, ever-present conflict. There 
is no way out — no letup. The bat- 
tle field is too big; and the two con- 
testants are endlessly seeking you out 
anyway. Christ wants you; and sin 
wants you. 
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SMOULDERING ETERNITY 


T. JOHN’S story of the Light- 
Darkness conflict dawns in eter- 
nity. At first we behold the second 
Person of the Trinity — the Word. 
The conception of His Father’s mind, 
He contains all that the Father is. 
Equal in all things, He too is God. 
With His Father He is responsible 
for creation. Heaven, earth — the 
sun, moon and stars — angels and 
men. All is the work of His hand. 
But there are rumblings in the 
quiet of eternity. Christ’s Life brings 
a blaze where before there was only 
darkness. For the first time Light 
and Darkness clash. In the struggle 
a once dominant Darkness cannot 
conquer Christ’s Light. We read the 
last Gospel. 


1. At the beginning of time the 
Word already was; and God 
had the Word abiding with 
Him and the Word was God. 

2. He abode, at the beginning of 
time, with God. 

3. It was through Him that all 
things came into being, and 
without Him came nothing 
that has come to be. 

4. In Him there was life, and that 
life was the light of men. 

5. And the light shines in dark- 
ness, a darkness which was 
not able to master it. 


RESULTS FOR EARTHLINGS 
KIPPING a major portion of the 
world’s history, the Gospel sets 
the next stage of the struggle in the 
days of St. John the Baptist. From 
his vantage point on the River Jor- 
dan this last of the prophets is pre- 
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paring Christ’s entry into the world. 
His call to penance is designed pre- 
cisely to bring the world — to bring 
you — into contact with the expect- 
ed Messias. 

But when Christ comes — an open 
invitation to join His side in the 
world struggle — the world won't 
take His enlightenment. Even His 
own chosen people, the Jewish race, 
won’t accept Him. By their living like 
whitened sepulchers, by their sophis- 
ticated laughter at John the Baptist’s 
call to penance, by their choice of 
material prosperity in exchange for 
eternal goods, they shout, “No!” to 
grace. Those who do receive Christ, 
those who become Christians, these 
become the children of God. 

The reward for enlisting in Chris- 
tian ranks means participation in the 
miracle of rebirth. Grace brings them 
an entirely new kind of life. It is the 
result of the seed of no human ener- 
gy; neither from wholesome physical 
attraction between sexes, nor the 
spiritual union of two human wills. 
Faith in Christ, after all, is God’s 
gift. 

This we read in the following 
verses of the last Gospel. 


6. A man appeared, sent from 
God, whose name was John. 

7. He came for a witness, to 
bear witness of the Light, so 
that through him all men 
might learn to believe. 

8. He was not the Light; he was 
sent to bear witness to the 
Light. 

9. There is One Who enlightens 
every soul born into the 
world; He was the true Light. 
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10. He, through Whom the world 
was made, was in the world, 
and the world did not ac- 
knowledge Him. 

11. He came to what was His 
own, and they who were His 
own gave Him no welcome. 

12. But all those who did wel- 
come Him, He empowered 
to become the children of 
God, all those who believe in 
His name. 

13. Their birth came not of 
blood; or of carnal desire, or 
of man’s will; no, they were 
born of God. 


_ GOD-MAN 
Priest and people genuflect at the 
humbling phrase chosen to announce 
the final phase of the struggle. Chris- 
tians have seen the battle of Light 
and Darkness through eternity which 


preceded them; they have seen this 
battle in time, when their personal 
choice spelled victory or defeat for 
either side. Now, in the last stage, 
the victory fruits of Christian life 
begin to appear. 

Christ becomes man and comes 
to live with His creatures, offering 
the men who fight for Him and with 
Him, a visible proof of the glory 
which is His — and theirs. 


14. And the Word became man 
and lived among us; and we 
have looked upon His glory 
— Such glory as befits the 
Father’s only-begotten Son, 
full of grace and truth! 

The struggle for souls is hard and 
bitter. Light and Darkness have 
thrown you into the no-man’s land 
between them. Whose colors do you 
fly? 





criticized; might as well do right. 





A speaker who doesn’t strike oil in ten minutes should stop boring. 


Wrongdoing never makes happy old people. 


If you have an hour to spare, don’t spend it with someone who hasn’t. 


If you do right you will be criticized; if you do wrong you will be 


To do more for the world than the world does for you, that is success. 


Stigmatine 
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Apostle of Charity 

This year, 1960, marks the 300th 
anniversary of the death of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, and this month (July 
19th) the Church celebrates the feast 
of this great apostle and pioneer of 
organized, and yet personalized char- 
itable activity for the poor, the sick, 
and the uninstructed. 

In seventeenth century France the 
chasm between rich and poor was 
deep and wide; already the forces of 
rebellion were gathering which would 
end in the bloody reprisals of the 
French Revolution. In the midst of 
the selfishness of the rich and hate 
of the poor, St. Vincent appeared as 
one of those manifest instruments of 
divine providence which occasional- 
ly are given to an unworthy world. It 
became his consuming purpose to 
show the world the real meaning of 
charity. His was not a self-seeking 
charity, nor the cold and calculating 
virtue of the professional do-gooder. 
“The poor are your masters,” he told 
his helpers. Thus was he willing to 
take at its face value the injunction 
of Christ: “Whatsoever you do unto 
one of these my least brethren, you 
do unto Me.” 


The Congregation of the Missions, 
or Vincentians as they are better 
known, remain as a monument to 
St. Vincent, their founder. World- 
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wide in scope, this religious congre- 
gation engages in such varied works 
as the instruction of seminarians, the 
operation of parishes, the conducting 
of universities, and the preaching of 
missions and retreats, all with the 
avowed aim of breaking the bread 
of God’s truth to a hungry world. 
The various branches of the Sisters 
of Charity also look to St. Vincent as 
their immediate or indirect founder; 
from him they take their inspiration 
in their work of caring for the sick, 
the poor and the underprivileged, 
much as did those noble ladies whom 
the saint first rallied to his charitable 
work, 

Under St. Vincent’s gentle influ- 
ence and inspiration can be found the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society for lay- 
men, founded by Frederick Ozanam. 
In this country alone the society 
counts 30,000 members in some 
4000 parishes. Each separate council 
comprises a small but chosen band of 
men who are pledged to work for 
their own sanctification, and who 
secretly, but with devotion, exercise 
a heartwarming personal charity 
toward the needy in each parish 
where the society functions. 

Without genuine charity, the other 
virtues remain dead. The world 
would be much better off if it would 
look to and heed the example of 
charity given by St. Vincent de Paul 
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as manifested even today in the insti- 
tutes which he founded. 


Easy On the Drinks 

A long weekend, such as occurs 
this year when July 4th, Independ- 
ence Day, falls on Monday, brings 
special apprehension to the National 
Safety Council. This organization has 
as a primary purpose to foster pub- 
lic awareness of the need to be alert 
against accidents of all kinds. The 
group also compiles lists of statistics 
of accidents from all causes, and tries 
constantly and laudably to shock the 
public into increased effort to stop 
the senseless slaughter which takes 
more victims every year in traffic 
accidents on our highways, and es- 
pecially on holidays, when millions 
of Americans take to the road. 


A special danger arises at such 
seasons, the Council points out, be- 
cause of the presence on the high- 
ways of the “social drinker.” He is, 
in fact, a greater menace than the 
obvious drunk. He would be insulted 
if you accused him of “driving while 
drunk.” All he did was take a cou- 
ple of shots at a neighborhood bar, 
or a few cocktails at a friend’s home. 
He is certainly not drunk in the pop- 
ular sense of the term. But it is equal- 
ly true that he should not be driving, 
and his chances of getting into an ac- 
cident have been sharply increased. 
Two cocktails may reduce visual per- 
ception as much as wearing dark 
glasses at night, and the reflexes are 
slowed down far below normal. There 
is no doubt that a large number of 
accidents occur because of such slow- 
ed down reflexes. 
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According to the Safety Council, 
a person who has .05 percent alcohol 
concentration in the blood should 
not be driving. This is the equivalent 
of one and one-half ounces of 100 
proof whiskey, or approximately two 
10 ounce bottles of five percent beer. 
It should be noted also that, contrary 
to popular belief, good driving judg- 
ment is not restored after a few strong 
drinks by taking a cup or two of 
black coffee. Several hours are re- 
quired for an appreciable amount of 
alcohol to be oxidized from the body, 
and its effects to be removed. 


With the speed of modern cars, 
and the millions of them moving 
along our fine roads, any factor which 
noticeably cuts down the driver’s 
alertness and efficiency should be 
sternly dealt with. Not all accidents 
can be avoided, but there is a moral 
duty to use reasonable means to 
avoid them. 


Redemptorists In Chicago 
Surely in any objective appraisal it 
must be stated that the various reli- 
gious orders have contributed a great 
deal to the progress of the Church in 
the United States. Jesuits, Francis- 
cans, and Dominicans labored for 
Christ among the pioneers them- 
selves. Whole counties have been 
brought under the peaceful influence 
of the Benedictines and their great 
abbeys. These are only a few out of 
many orders and congregations which 
might be named; whether in teaching, 
in caring for the sick, in providing 
the pasteral care for parishes, or in 
preaching missions, devoted religious 
have from the beginning left their in- 
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delible stamp on the spiritual con- 
sciousness of America. 

These thoughts come to mind as 
Redemptorists in Chicago celebrate 
the centenary of their arrival in that 
city. The first task assigned to them 
in 1860 was to weld together Ger- 
man and Austrian immigrants from 
40 different provinces into a parish 
with a common bond of unity. St. 
Michael’s church, not far north of 
Chicago’s Loop, is a monument to 
their success. Although the first 
church erected was seriously damaged 
in the great Chicago fire of 1871, the 
walls still remained, and became part 
of the massive and stately edifice 
erected soon after and which remains 
in use today. Lavishly decorated in 
the baroque style, and with an incred- 
ible wealth of wood carving, St. 
Michael’s must have brought comfort 
to uncounted thousands of German 
and Austrian immigrants, since it re- 
sembled so strongly the parish 
churches they had left behind them in 
Europe. 


From St. Michael’s, which in its 
early days stood at the edge of the 
city, Redemptorists went out to pro- 
vide Mass and the sacraments in ru- 
ral mission stations which in due 
time, as the city grew, became par- 
ishes in their own right. According 
to the early annals, there are more 
than 40 parish areas in the present 
archdiocese of Chicago. in which 
Mass was offered up for the first 
time by a Redemptorist. English of 
course came more and more into use, 
but these early German missionaries 
preached also in French, Spanish and 
even Gaelic. Only one of these for- 
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mer mission stations remains under 
Redemptorist care, the presently 
flourishing northside St. Alphonsus 
parish, 

Parochial schools were inaugurated 
within a few years after the founding 
of these Redemptorist parishes. This 
was in keeping with the pioneer ef- 
forts of Venerable John Neumann, 
Redemptorist bishop of Philadelphia, 
who died in 1860. Bishop Neumann 
is rightly called the apostle of the 
parish school for his efforts in this 
regard. A century ago the idea of a 
parish school was in its infancy, but 
in their eastern seaboard parishes as 
well as in Chicago, Redemptorists 
were very conscious of their impor- 
tance, and made every possible sac- 
rifice to sustain them. 


One last fact is worthy of mention. 
From the two Redemptorist parishes 
in Chicago have come more than 600 
priests, sisters and lay-brothers. Sure- 
ly this is worthy testimony to the joy- 
ful religious spirit which the people 
were able to see demonstrated in 
their spiritual leaders. 

Redemptorists take their title from 
the most holy Redeemer, and they 
profess a special devotion to Mary 
under the title of Mother of Perpetual 
Help. May Christ and His mother 
help them on to new heights wher- 
ever they labor, at home or abroad, 
in God’s cause. 





Sublime words, indeed, do not 
make a saint or a just man; but a 
good life makes us pleasing to 
God. 
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The Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ 


Chapter VI—Love is kind (continued) 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 
Translated by 
C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


T. FRANCIS DE SALES used to 
say that there is nothing more 
bitter than a raw almond, but when 
candied it becomes sweet and tasty. 
So too, corrections, in themselves, 
are repugnant, but when adminis- 
tered with love and tenderness, they 
become agreeable and so produce 
more fruit. St. Vincent de Paul says 
that, in the government of his con- 
gregation, he never corrected with 
harshness, except on three occasions 
when he thought it his duty to do so; 
but afterward he repented of it, for 
all three .cases turned out badly; 
when he corrected with kindness, he 
always succeeded. 

St. Francis de Sales, by kindness, 
obtained whatever he sought; and he 
even succeeded in bringing back to 
God the most obstinate sinners. St. 
Vincent de Paul adopted the same 
plan and taught his companions this 
maxim: “Affability, love and humil- 
ity have marvelous power to win 
hearts and to induce them to em- 
brace what is most repugnant to na- 
ture.” On a certain occasion he de- 
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puted one of his priests to undertake 
the conversion of a great sinner. But 
this priest, despite all his efforts, ac- 
complished nothing, so he begged 
Vincent to speak to the sinner. The 
saint spoke to him and converted 
him. This converted sinner afterward 
said that it was the singular sweet- 
ness and charity of the saint that 
won him. The saint could never tol- 
erate, in any of his missionaries, 
harshness toward their penitents; 
for, he said, the infernal spirit profits 
by our rigor to ruin souls more easily. 

It is our duty to be kind to every- 
body, everywhere, always. St. Ber- 
nard remarks that there are persons 
who are agreeable so long as they 
have their own way; but let them en- 
counter some difficulty or opposi- 
tion, and immediately they explode 
like the volcano of Vesuvius. Such 
persons are coals of fire, but hidden 
momentarily under a layer of ashes. 

Whoever desires to become holy 
should resemble a lily among thorns. 
No matter how much the lily is 
pricked by the thorns, it does not 
cease to be a lily; no matter how 
much you are tantalized, you must 
not cease to be gentle and kind. The 
man that loves God keeps peace in 
his heart and shows it in his face, 
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exercising self-mastery on every oc- 
casion, whether favorable or adverse. 
“Of outward things he views the 
varying guise, 
While in his soul’s most inmost 
depths 
Undimmed God’s image lies.” 
(Cardinal Petrucci) 


Adversity shows what we really 
are. St. Francis de Sales tenderly 
loved the Visitation Order which had 
cost him so much toil and trouble. 
More than once he saw it on the 
verge of being destroyed by its ene- 
mies. Still he never lost his peace of 
heart, ready to accept that destruc- 
tion, if such were the will of God. 
“In the midst of so much opposi- 
tion,” he said, “and of so many con- 
tradictions, I have enjoyed a deep, 
unruffled peace, which is, I trust, a 
promise of my perfect union with 
God — the only thing I desire.” 

When we must speak to somebody 


who has insulted us, we should take ~ 


great care to be kind. “A kind an- 
swer breaketh wrath.” (Prov. 15:1) 
A kind word is enough to extinguish 
the fires of wrath. But if we are ex- 
cited, it is better to keep quiet, other- 
wise we shall think we are justified 
in saying whatever comes to our lips, 
and afterward, when we are calm 
again, we shall see that we did 
wrong. 

And when it happens that we our- 
selves commit a fault, we must be 
patient toward ourselves. To become 
exasperated with ourselves is not hu- 
mility; it is a subtle pride; it is re- 
fusing to admit that we are weak, 
miserable creatures liable at any mo- 
ment to fall into sin. 
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T. TERESA said of the so-called 

/ humility that upsets us: it comes, 
not from God, but from the devil. 
To be angry with ourselves after a 
fault is a greater fault than the fault 
itself, and the cause of many other 
faults, often leading us to omit our 
devotions, meditations and Commun- 
ions, or to make them badly. “The 
devil,” said St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
“loves to fish in troubled waters.” 
When we are upset we cannot clearly 
see our duty and find it difficult to 
do the will of God. After a fault we 
should turn at once to God with hu- 
mility and confidence, beg His par- 
don and say, with St. Catherine of 
Genoa: “Look, Lord, these are the 
weeds that grow in my garden. I love 
You with my whole heart, and I am 
sorry I gave You this displeasure. I 
do not want to do it again. Help 
me.” 


Affections and Prayers 


BLESSED chains binding souls 

to God, bind me still more close- 
ly that I may never again be able to 
tear myself away from the love of my 
God! My Jesus, I love You; I love 
You, O treasure, O life of my soul; 
I bind myself to You and give my- 
self entirely to You. Never, never 
again, beloved Lord, will I cease to 
love You. To atone for my sins, You 
allowed Yourself to be bound as a 
criminal, and so bound, to be led 
through the streets of Jerusalem to 
Your death. You have willed to be 
nailed to the cross and there to give 
up Your life. By the merits of so 
much suffering, never permit me to 
separate myself from You! 
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I repent above every evil of hav- 
ing, at one time, turned my back up- 
on You, and I propose, by Your 
grace, rather to die than wilfully of- 
fend You again, even by the slightest 
sin. 

O Jesus, I abandon myself entire- 
ly to You. I love You with my whole 
heart; I love You more than myself. 
I have offended You in the past, but 
now I repent of it and I would wish 
to die of grief. Draw me entirely to 
Yourself. I renounce all sensible con- 
solations. I desire only You and 
nothing else. Make me love You, and 
then do with me what You please. 

O Mary, my hope, bind me to 
Jesus, make me live bound to Him, 
make me die bound to Him, that I 
may one day reach that blessed king- 
dom where I shall nevermore fear 
being torn away from His holy love! 





“AT YOUR SERVICE LORD!” 
Do not foolishly presume to 
know the moments and the hours 
which God holds in His hands. 
Profit by everything; be ready af- 
ter the present task, to take up 
any other assigned to you by His 
most holy will. 
Bl. Vincent Pallotti 
The Catholic Apostolate 


FOURTH CLASS TRIP 

Most of us are familiar with the 
threefold division of the Church 
into Triumphant, Suffering and 
Militant. There is a fourth division 
to which many belong. It is the 
Church Dormant. It is the refuge 
of those who want to go to heaven 
on a rubber-foam mattress. 
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WE ARE FREE 


It is true, Christ, the Redeemer, 
came to this earth to save all men. 
By His life and teaching and suf- 
fering He prepared the way by 
which it is. possible for everyone 
to get to heaven. But no matter 
how much He did or preached or 
suffered, it will do no one, with 
a mind and will he can use, any 
good until he wills to reach out 
his hands and take and hold his 
share of the treasures that Christ 
offers. 

Even God does not force a good 
life or eternal happiness on any- 
one. God does not take anyone 
and drag him along the road to 
heaven and compel him to enter 
and to be happy forever if that 
particular person prefers to do 
something else. God gives the op- 
portunity of salvation; He gives 
all the help we need; He gives us 
the freedom of taking it or leaving 
it. God respects the free will He 
gave us and it is we alone who 
push open the doors of heaven or 
unlock the gates of hell. 


A GOOD DAY 


What makes a good day? A 
really good day means learning 
-how to live. It has a rhythmic qual- 
ity of joy, serenity, challenge, ex- 
ploration, hard work, accomplish- 
ment, sharing, wonder. . . . It has 
plan and organization with regular 
outlines and stern duty met. But 
it also has flexibility, surprises, hu- 
mor, unforeseen opportunities, es- 
sences. It is enveloped with happi- 
ness. It is sustained by love. 

Sara Lou Hammond 
The Companion 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








THOMAS TOBIN, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN be 
‘purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the book in 
that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further information. 


The Liturgy and the Word of God 

This volume is the result of the meeting of two popular 
Catholic movements, the liturgical and the Biblical. The 
purpose is to show the close connection and dependence of 
the liturgy of the Church upon the inspired word of God. 
This book contains the papers read by thirteen European 
scholars at the Third National Congress of the Center of 
Pastoral Liturgy at Strasbourg. 


(Liturgical Press, $3.50) 


The Quest for God 


Dom I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. 
Dom Matthew Dillon, O.S.B., translator 


St. Benedict many centuries ago composed a rule for reli- 


gious that combines lofty ideals with practical prudence in 
their application. He never overlooked the human nature 
that must become like the divine. Dom Ryelandt has adapted 
the Benedictine spirit to the life of the lay person in this 
book. 
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(B. Herder Co., $3.25) 


The Primacy of Charity in Moral Theology 
Gerard Gilleman, 5.J. 
William F. Ryan, S.J., translator 
Andre Vachon, S.J., translator 
This is a scholarly work based on the author's thesis for 
the doctorate. It seeks to establish charity as the core of 
moral theology and to make this science more directive of 
a positive life of charity and less a simple manual of cases. 
(Newman Press, $5.50) 
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Theological Dimensions of the Liturgy 

Dom Cyprian Vagaggini, O.5S.B. 

Leonard J. Doyle, translator 

Dom Cyprian Vagaggini, professor of theology at San 

Anselmo and professor of liturgy at Regina Mundi in Rome, 
is the author of this work on the theological principles of r 
the liturgy. As he states, he seeks “to shed light on the 
nature of the liturgy, its place in the economy of salvation, 
and its relation with the Bible, with faith, with theology, with 
the spiritual life and with the pastoral art.” A scholarly 
work. 
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(Liturgical Press, $3.85) 


The Imitation of Christ Ronald Knox 
_ Michael Oakley 
Monsignor Knox had begun a translation of the Imitation 
of Christ in which his aim was to get rid of the theological 
& terms and to turn it into a human document. When Monsig- 
nor Knox saw that he would not be able to complete his 
translation, he asked Michael Oakley to finish it. A very 
readable translation of the classic. 
(Sheed and Ward, $2.50) 





Saints Who Made History Maisie Ward 
Maisie Ward has sought to make a whole section of our 
spiritual history come to life. Most Catholics have slight 
knowledge of our great past, particularly the first five cen- 
turies. This period is recreated in the figures of the great 9 
saints, very holy and very human, who made the history 
of the Church. A well-written narrative that will appeal to all 
those who are interested in people, and especially great 
people. 
(Sheed and Ward, $4.50) 


American Foreign Policy 
Sister Dorothy Jane Van Hoogstrate, S.L. Ph.D. 
The subtitle indicates the scope of this book, Realists and 
Idealists, A Catholic Interpretation. This is a thorough exam- 
& ination of the views on our foreign policy plus a moral 
evaluation of them. A very scholarly volume for students 
and for all who wish to make a thorough study of this im- 

portant matter. 
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1859 In Review Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. 

The year 1859 figures prominently in the lives of Karl 
Marx, Charles Darwin, John Dewey, Pierre Curie and Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. These men and the movements initiated by them 
are the subjects of these essays by the well-known professor 


of history at St. Louis University. 


David 


Linda 


(Newman Press, $2.75) 


The Catholic Dimension in Higher Education 
Justus George Lawler 
Justus George Lawler, professor of the humanities in St. 
Xavier College, Chicago, demands that Catholic education 
adapt itself to meeting the problems of our own age so that 
it has the “healthy modernity” that is so essential for the 
Church today. A stimulating and controversial book. 
(Newman Press, $3.95) 


Eva K. Betz 
R. M. Sax 


M. K. Richardson e 
R. M. Sax 


Charming and well-illustrated lives of the saints for chil- 
dren. They are volumes in the Patron Saint Books series. 


(Sheed and Ward, $2.00 ea.) 


Free Speech in the Church Karl Rahner, S.J. 
This is another book in the growing library on the position 
of the lay Catholic in the Church. Father Rahner emphasizes 
that the intelligent layman must be articulate, must help 
form the public opinion that subsists in the living body of 
the Church. A provocative essay by a learned theologian. 
(Sheed and Ward, $2.75) 


The Idea of Catholicism Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


William F. Lynch, S.J. 


Within the 480 pages of this book the authors attempt to 


explain The Idea of Catholicism. The basic idea is to see 
everything from the viewpoint of Christ and the various 
chapters develop the various ways in which Christ is Cath- 
olicism. To accomplish this purpose they have made use 
of the writings of such well-known men as Suhard, Newman, 
Haring, Adam, Leen, Goodier, Congar and Vann. As an 
appendix they have gathered the texts of important spiritual 
documents on a variety of subjects. An excellent introduc- 
tion to the thought and worship of the Church. 

(Meridian Books, $6.00) 
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St. Mary Euphrasia 


Translation from the French of biography of foundress of 


Good Shepherd Sisters. 


Gaetan Bernoville 


(Newman Press, $3.50) 


BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 








MOST POPULAR 


(Not necessarily approved. Roman 
numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 
cording to categories used in general 
list.) 

Hawaii (IIb)—Michener 
Advise and Consent (IIb)—Drury 
Dear and Glorious Physician (Ila) 

—Caldwell 
Poor No More (IV)—Ruark 
The Devil’s Advocate (Ila) —West 
Two Weeks in Another Town (III) 

—Shaw 
The Darkness and the Dawn (Ila) 

—Costain 
Fuel for the Flame (IIb) —Waugh 
The Mansion (III)—Faulkner 
The War Lover (III)—Hersey 
Exodus (IIb)—Uris 
Enough Good Men (IIb)—Mercer 











I. Suitable for general reading: 

Sacred Languages—Auvray, Poulain 
& Blaise 

The Splendid Misery—Bell 

General John Glover—Billias 

Religious Orders of Men—Canu 

Evolution—Collin 

Ourselves Alone—Colum 

The Miracle of Ireland—Daniel- 
Rops 

Bullet-Proof—Dean 

Christian Marriage—de Fabregues 

A. Lincoln: Prairie Lawyer—Duff 

The Far Shore—Ellsberg 

To Kill a Killer—Hunt 

Protestantism—Javard 
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The Spirit of Worship—Lefebvre 

Hinduism—Lemaitre 

A Hammer in His Hand—Masterson 

The Son of Man—Mauriac 

What Is Canon Law?—Metz 

The Road to Faith—Oursler 

The Problem of Evil—Petit 

The Worship of God—Philippe 

To the Golden Door—Potter 

Literature and Western Man— 
Priestley 

What is an Angel?—Regamey 

Mary, the Mother of God—Suenens 

Atlas of the Classical World—Van 
der Heyden & Scullard 

Saints Who Made History—Ward 

Apologies to the Iroquois—Wilson 

The Silver Keys—Alderman 

Nixon and Rockefeller—Alsop 

A Pictorial History of the Talkies— 
Blum 

A Time in Rome—Bowen 

John Kennedy: A Political Profile— 
Burns 

The Year the World Went Mad— 
Churchill 

Is There an an American in the 
House?—Cort 

Is There Intelligent Life on Earth? 
—Dunn 

The Lincoln Lords—Hawley 

The History of the Cross—Laliberte 
& West 

An Approach to Sanity— 
Montgomery 

Democracy Is Not Enough—Scott 

Kriegie—Simmons 

The Spirit’s Pilgrimage—Slade 
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Alaska Bound—Winslow 

Stringfellow of the Fourth—Brown 

Grant Moves South—Catton 

Settled Out of Court—Cecil 

The Governor and His Lady— 
Conrad 

The Good Thief—Dilles 

Vermont General—Eisenschiml 


II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and con- 
tents: 

Intrigue—A mbler 

Passage of Arms—Ambler 

It Is Not So Easy to Live—Arnothy 

Trask—Berry 

A Hundred Hills—Breslin 

The Kidneyed Caper—Chase 

Post-Reformation Spirituality— 
Cogner 

The Winter Rider—Fleming 

Tiger On My Back—Gordons 

The World’s Last Night—Lewis 

I Was a Career Girl’s Consort— 
McDowell 

The Law and the Profits—Parkinson 

My Adventures as an Illustrator— 
Rockwell 

Storm the Last Rampart—Taylor 

The Country of the Strangers—Wees 

The Seventh Winter—Borland 

A Hermitage and Its History— 
Compton-Burnett : 

Love and the French—Epton 

Heelsgrin—Frazee 

The Final Ball—Gaiser 

A Canticle for Leibowitz—Méiller 

The Hiding Place—Shaw 

Nehru: The Years of Power— 
Sheean 

All the Day Long—Spring 

Prize Short Stories: 1960—Stegner 

The Case of the Careless Thief— 
Bush 

The Kingdom Within—Caulfield 

Lost Children of Paris—Cesbron 

A Kind of Fighting—Cruttwell 

Kiss Kiss—Dahl 
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B. Because of immoral incidents which 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 





do not, however, invalidate 
the book as a whole: 
A Little More Time—Boley 
The Constant Image—Davenport 
This Won’t Hurt You—Fitzgerald 
A European Education—Gary 
Love On a Branch Line—Hadfield 
The Sirens Let Him Go—Lloyd 
Night Without End—MacLean 
The Divided Lady—Marshall 
The Building—Martin 
Be Silent, Love—Nichols 
Stop for Nothing—Welcome 
To Sir, With Love—Braithwaite 
Sunset at Sheba—Harris 
The Durian Tree—Keon 
Rosemarie—Kuby 
The Violent Bear It Away— 
O’Connor 
Campus on the River—O’Connor 
The Little War of Private Post— 
Post 
Every Man is God—Postgate 
The Torrents of Spring—Turgenev 
Buckskin Baronet—Widdemer 
Malignant Stars—Barry 
Walk to the Paradise Gardens—Clift 
One Way Out—Coxe 


ing adult: 

The Others—Aikman 
The Unpossessed—H yams 
Ourselves to Know—O’Hara 
God and Man in Washington— 

Blanshard 
My Wicked, Wicked Ways—Flynn 
All the Naked Heroes—Kapelner 
The Horses of the Sun—Malet 
The Owl of Minerva—Regler 
The Fiery Furnace—Williams 
The Center of the Green—Bowen 


American Rights—Gellhorn 
Ritual in the Dark—Wilson 
The Curtain Falls—Druon 

World Cruise—Malm 
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= 
LUCIDGINTERVALS 


“Is your new rheumatism clinic do- 
ing well, doctor?” 


“Too well.” 
“What do you mean?” 


“Well, a man was carried in three 
days ago on a stretcher, and last night 
he slipped out without paying his bill.” 

















“Doctor, I don’t feel at all jumpy 
these days.” 


“Burglars!” said the wife to her hus- 
band as she awoke him in the middle 
of the night. 

“Go to sleep, dear,” he rejoined. 
“Burglers don’t make noise.” 

So after that she began to wake him 
up whenever she heard nothing. 


Doctor: “I’ve examined you thor- 
oughly, Pat, but I can’t find the cause 
of your illness. It might be drinking.” 

Pat: “Well, I can understand that, 
doctor. Ill come back when you're 
sober.” 
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The girl of the house was beginning 
to fall for a young man boarding there. 

“Stay away from him,” her mother 
advised. “I’m willing to bet he’s a mar- 
ried man.” 

“But, mother, he swears he’s single.” 

“I don’t care,” said the mother — 
“he acts married. Every time he pays 
me he turns his back when he opens his 
wallet.” 

e 


Chinese patient (on telephone): 
“Doctor, what time you fixee teeth for 
me?” 

“Two-thirty — all right?” 

“Yes, tooth hurty, all right. But what 
time you fixee?” 

e 


The well-meaning lady in church, a 
nurse, noticed the man seated next to 
her as he suddenly slumped to the floor. 

Instantly she was alert to help. 
Kneeling beside him, she pushed his 
head down whispering: “Put your head 
between your knees and you will get 
over your faintness.” 

“Lady,” the man whispered back, af- 
ter a small scuffle, “I don’t feel faint. 
I’m only looking for my hat.” 





FILE 13 
Parents spend the first part of 
a child’s life getting him to walk 
and talk, and the rest of his child- 
hood getting him to sit down and 
shut up. 
* * * 
One of the hardest secrets for a 
man to keep is his opinion of him- 
self. 
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WHY CATHOLICS GO TO CONFESSION 


It is perhaps safe to say that of all the difficulties non-Catholics find them- 
selves confronted with over the idea of joining the Catholic Church, none is 
ordinarily greater than that of having to go to confession. Some of the diffi- 
culty, it must be admitted, is due to the lies some of them have heard since 
they were children about the wickedness of priests and the horrors of the 
confessional. When the lies have been shown to be false, the following consid- 
erations may be added to show that confession of sins to a priest is a very 
small price to pay for the great miracle of God’s forgiveness. 


1. Sacramental confession of sins gives certainty that one’s sins are taken 
away. Christ said to His apostles and their successors: “Whose sins you shall 
forgive they are forgiven; whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 
There are no “ifs” or “conditions” or uncertainties there. The priest is made 
the judge of the penitent. If he hears the sins and judges that forgiveness can 
be given, and gives it in Christ’s name, the sins are forgiven by Christ. Thus 
forgiveness is made clear by a sign that cannot be mistaken, which is the 
absolution of the priest. On the other hand, one who maintains, contrary to 
Christ’s words, that he need only confess secretly to God, never has a sign 
nor any certainty that his sins are actually forgiven. 


2. Sacramental confession and absolution give comfort, courage and guid- 
ance to the soul. Comfort, because normal human beings feel a great relief in 
being able to unburden themselves of a torturing secret, and there is no great- 
er torture than that of the consciousness of sin; courage, because the act of 
revealing one’s past shame psychologically evokes an act of determination 
that it will not be incurred again; guidance, because the priest is trained to 
point out ways of avoiding sin that may never have been known or thought 
of by the penitent, 


3. Sacramental confession, while never easy, has nevertheless been made 
as easy as it possibly could be by Christ. It may be made perfectly anonymous, 
that is, to a strange priest who cannot and never will know who the penitent 
is. It always is made under the strictest secrecy in the world, so that the 
priest must suffer death rather than reveal what he has heard in confession. 
It need never be long or descriptive, because all that need be told is the exact 
nature of the sin, to one who has been trained to recognize every form of 
evil of which human nature is capable. 


When these features of confession are adequately explained, much of the 
horror of it is taken away. Indeed, when properly explained, confession often 
becomes the strongest source of attraction to the true faith, for those who 
have felt deeply the shame of their sin. 


(This is a chapter from the booklet, HOW TO EXPLAIN WHAT YOU 
DO AS A CATHOLIC. A copy of the booklet may be obtained by sending 
twenty-five cents to LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS, Liguori, Missouri. Write 
to the same address for a complete list of our pamphlets. ) 





NO ADVERTISING? 


The Liguorian does not carry advertising in the ordinary sense of the 
word. 


Nevertheless, The Liguorian is an advertising medium. It advertises 
spiritual realities as more important than material things. 


The Liguorian advertises the virtues of chastity, fidelity, patience, 
honesty and the love of one’s fellow man for the love of God. It ad- 
vertises these virtues as more important for happiness than automobiles, 
germ-killing toothpaste, romance-nourishing hair lotion and death-defying 
medicines. 


Without apologies to anyone, The Liguorian carries advertising in this 
sense of the word. Without apologies, its readers can advertise it to 
others. 


Subscription Form 


Send The Liguorian to: 








Zone State 


(Rates: 1 year, $2.00 in U.S.; $2.25 in Canada and abroad 
3 years, $5.00 in U.S.; $6.00 in Canada and abroad.) 
Mail to THE LIGUORIAN, Liguori, Mo. 





